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THE STORY OF THE CHAUP:! A MYTH OF THE 
DIEGUENOS? 


THERE were once two young girls who were sisters, and at this time 
there was a house made of earth where the young men used to sleep 
at night, and they talked about the girls who were sisters, and wanted 
to marry them, but they could not talk to them themselves, so they 
told the gopher to go speak to them, and this the gopher was very 
glad to do. 

The girls used to go very early every morning to swim in a pool of 
water, and the gopher knew that the girls went there to swim, and 
one morning before it was light he went over there to the pool and 
got into the water and hid himself. 

The sisters came down as usual to the water, but it did not look 
the same to them as on every other day. The girls sang 

In-ya-h4 
Mi-ka-y4-ya 
In-ya-h4-ha 
Mi-ka-y4, etc. 
It was cloudy and troubled and they were afraid to enter it. 
Song: He-y4m He-yé, etc. 

But day was dawning and the elder said, “ Jump in, my little sister. 
There is nothing to fear.” 

“Oh, no. It is you who must go first. It is never suitable for 
young people to do things in advance of their elders.” 

Song: He-hdn-ha-wé 
He-y4m-he-hé, etc. 

So the elder sister entered the pool; and though the gopher was 
close beside her in the water he did not speak to her; but when the 
younger sister plunged into the water he came near to her. 


1 Chaup is the name for shooting-star, or rather for the great fire-balls of electric or 
meteoric origin which are sometimes seen in the clear air of the Southwest, illumi- 
nating the ground with a bright light and accompanied bya sound like thunder. 
Chaup is the same as Taquish of the Cahuillas in some of his characteristics. 


2 Copyright, 1904, by Constance GoppARD DvBots. 
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Screaming with terror, she ran from the water, and called out to 
her sister that something had been near her in the water, but she did 
not know what it was. She was suffering. So the elder sister 
built a great fire and put an olla full of water on to heat, and put some 
of the sage plant in the water, and the younger bathed with it and 
was well. 

Song: O-cha-wha-tchi-sa 
Hay-cha-wha-tchi-sa, etc. 

After this the younger sister was going to have twin babies. 
(Song.) And she went to the water and sang about it that this was 
the place where she used to swim. (Song.) When she got out of 
the water she was so weak that she had to use a stick to help her 
steps, and when she went into her house she took one of the great 
baskets and leaned against it singing sad songs and fearing she was 
going to die. (Song.) Already she had named her little twins. 
One she called Par-a-han, and the other A-shat-a-hutsch. (Song: 
Same as last.) 

When the babies were born both of the sisters fell into a faint, and 
when the elder came to herself there was a little baby boy upon the 
ground, and she look it upon her lap rejoicing. (Song.) Again they 
.both became unconscious, and again the elder sister, coming to herself, 
was glad to see a little baby boy upon the ground, and she took the 
two together upon herlap. (Song.) 

(One of the earliest offices of care for the new-born infants required 
the use of a knife), and the sisters did not know what todo. They 
tried to use a piece of charcoal, until the elder sister, who was a 
witch-doctor and knew everything, stood up and held her hand to the, 
north and brought down a red stone; and when she got home she 

broke it. (chipped it?) into a sort of a knife. 

Then she held up her hands to the south and got a blue stone of 
‘the same sort. (Song.) And the mother used the knives for first 
one and then the other of the babies. 

And the two sisters were so happy playing with the little twins 
that they could not stop to eat or sleep. They painted the babies’ 
bodies with red paint, a sort of clay that is found beside the water. 
“ They need a cradle! now,{ said the elder sister, “ but they have 
no father to bring them what they need. They will never know a 
father’s care.”’ 

But the two sisters went up upon the mountain and found little 
long sticks, and they bent them and made cradles out of them. They 
did not know how to do it, but they made them any way to hold the 
babies. (Song.) 

They sang while they made them that they did n’t know how, but 
they would do to hold the babies. (Song.) 


1 Baby basket. 
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They finished the cradles and put the babies in them, and they 
wove coverings for their heads. (Song.) 

Then the elder sister held up her hand to the north and got a 
basket, not a good one, for it was roughly made; and this she put 
upon the elder baby’s head. Then she held up her hand to the south 
| and got another basket. This time it was a fine one, and this she 
put upon the younger baby’s head. (Song.) And the mother 
named the babies, but to both she gave the name Cuy-a-ho-marr. 

All the people were playing ball one day, hitting the ball upon 
1 the ground with a stick; and the coyote was playing with them all 
day long ; but when it drew towards sunset the coyote looked up and 
said: “It is time for me now to go home to my children and their 
mother, who are waiting for me in the house.! I must take some 
wood home with me.” 

So he went to a big fallen tree, chopped off an armful, and went to 
the house where the mother of the twins was sick in bed. She had 
a stick near her bed, and when she saw the coyote coming in on his 
lying errand she picked up the stick and chased him out of the 
house, so that he ran far away to the north. (Song.) She sang that 
since no one knew the father of the twins the coyote thought he 
could make sport of her. 

After that a little wild canary, who had also been watching the 
game of ball, said : “It is time for me to go home to my family, who 
are waiting for me in the house.” So, like the coyote, he went to 
the fallen tree, chopped an armful of wood, and went to the woman’s 
house. “Where are you, my dear wife?” he called. The woman 
hurried to the door, but when she saw that it was only a wild canary 
she grew very angry, and hit him with the stick and chased him out 
into the bushes. * 

Song: He-yo-ho-ree, etc. 

“You are only a silly bird,” she sang. “The people that come 
after us will kill you and eat you at a mouthful.” 

One day the mother said to her sister, “Why don’t you go and 
+ collect the seeds of the sage? They are withering and ready to fall. 
Why do you keep so close about the house? You have no children 
to tend. Go far awayand work. As for me, I will gather those that 
grow near the house.” 

So she shut the little babies in the house, and fora door she rolled 
a big log from the south against the opening. And as she started 
to pick the seeds she heard the log talking : “Oh yes, I will put the - 
babies to sleep. They are my own little children.” 

So she hurried back into the house, nursed the babies, and put f 
them to sleep herself. ‘| 

1 Brush hut, translated “ house ” by educated Indian interpreter. . 


| 
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The metate stone was weeping as she passed it. There is a sort 
of water that runs down, and they say the stone is weeping. It was 
upside down, and she sang a song, — 

In-ya-ha, etc., — 
to tell it she had no time to grind on it, for her children kept her so 
busy with work for them. 

The babies were growing fast, and the mother sang to them that 
they had no father. She did not know who or where he was. 

Song: Mai-to-wak, 
Me-awa-hum, 
Ya-wa-ham, 
Mi-ay-o-ham, 
Hai-to-wak 
So-lo-ham 
Hai-to-wak 
Mi-ay-o-ham, etc. 


Meaning of the song: They had no father, no one to lead them by 
the hand. They would never know their father, and would die with- 


out knowing him. 


One day the mother and her sister went away again to gather the 
sage seeds. The seed that they had already brought home they had 
spread out ona great flat rock todry. They left the little babies 
hanging in their cradles outside the house ; and the quails came and 
began eating the seeds. 

The babies in their cradles were talking together. 

“Jump down, brother,” said the younger baby, “and drive the 
quails away.” 

“Do it yourself.” 

“Tt would not be right for me to do that. The younger should 
wait for the older,” was the answer. 

With that they both jumped down, and went into the house, where 
they found a bow and arrow, and tried to shoot the quails. But they 
hit nothing, and fhe quails flew off a little way and then returned. 
The little babies sat on the ground and did not know what to do. 

“ What ails you, brother?” said the younger. “ You said that you 
knew all things. Why can’t you kill the quails?” 

With that the older brother began shaking his head, and great hail- 
stones came out of his ears. The younger did the same, until the 
ground was piled with hailstones, and then they made a sling and 
with the hailstones shot and killed all the quail and left them lying 
onthe ground. (Song.) All were killed but one, which they caught 
in their hands and held on their laps until they hurt it, and then they 
let it go. It was the quail who sang the song because of his joy in 
being free, but the brothers answered, “ You are glad now, but you 
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won't be glad in the future. The people who come after us will kill 
you in just the same way.” (Song.) 

The boys then made some ropes of twisted straw and played with 
them until sunset; but as it grew late they began to fear that their 
mother would find they had left their cradles, so they took all the 
dead quails and tied them to the rope and hung them about inside 
the house, until the house was full of them. Then they got into 
their cradles. 

When the mother came home and saw the quails hung within the 
house she said, “I have a husband then, who fills my house with 
game,” and full of anger she cut the rope and threw the quails away. 

One of the babies began to cry and the sister went and took him 
down and brought him to the mother to nurse, but the baby refused 
to nurse and cried the more. Then the other cried and would not 
nurse, and the more the women tried to still them, the harder they 
both cried. 

“What can ail them?” said the sisters. “Is it the red ants that 
are stinging them?” They took off all the babies’ clothes to look 
for the red ants, but still the children cried. 

“Perhaps they cry because I threw the quails away,” said the 
mother. ,“It may have been they who killed them. Go build a fire 
and let us cook the birds.” 

So they built a great fire and cooked and ate the birds, and then the 
babies were content. 


Song: Y4-k4-cha-wdh, etc. 


Then the mother and her sister went away to another home, and 
took the babies with them; but the sister got lost on the way, and 
the mother was left alone. 

One day she went away from home and left the babies hanging in 
their cradles ; but thinking that they might come down from their cra- 
dles and do something on the sly, she determined to stay close at 
hand and watch what might happen. So she changed herself into the 
stump of a tree growing not far away. 

As soon as she was out of sight the babies jumped down from their 
cradles, and made themselves little bows and arrows, with which they 
began playing in the house ; then they ran out of doors to where the 
mother stood in the shape of astump. The elder brother hurried 
past her without a glance, but the younger called out to him, “Be 
careful, brother, what you do. I see something strange.” 

“ Come on,” said the elder brother. ‘ What are you > ce of?” 

“Come back, I say,” repeated the younger. “There is surely 
something worth looking at here.” 

“What is it you mean ?” asked the elder, running back. 
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“Look,” said his brother, pointing at the stump. 

“ Oh, that is nothing but the stump of a tree, the sort that small 
boys use as a mark to shoot at.” 

“Tf that is so I'll hit it,” said the younger, raising his bow. 

“So will I,” said the elder. 

Just as they pointed their arrows at the stump the mother called 
out to them, “ Wicked boys, is that the way you treat the mother 
who worked and cared for you when you were small and helpless? 
Just as soon as you grow large you wish to kill me. The people 
who come after us will tell the story of the bad boys who killed their 
mother.” 

Song: Ha-chaup 
In-ya-ka-ha, etc. 

With that she came to them in her own shape and patted them on 
the cheeks, for she saw that they were angry at her chiding; but 
they turned their heads away and would not listen to her. Instead 
of mother they called her Sin-yo-hauch !— the woman who had been 
turned into a stump. 

But she caressed them until they were content again, and she 
promised to make them bows and arrows and teach them how to 
hunt. 

So she sent one to the north and the other to the south to get the 
right sort of wood to make arrows. In the evening they came back 
each with a great bundle of sticks. The mother was very glad when 
she saw it and said: “The people who come after us will make 
arrows as I am going to do.” 

So she went to where there was a big pile of ashes and cleaned 
the wood for the arrows, and put them on top of the house to dry in 
the sun. (Song.) 

Next day she made the arrows from the wood for the little boys, 
but she made the arrows for the younger son the best. 

And she told them to go to bed very early that night, so they could 
get up betimes in the morning and go to a hill very far away where 
a willow-tree grew, which they must cut down and bring home to her 
that out of it she might make them bows. They went as she told 
them and cut the willow-tree and brought it home, asking if that 
was the wood she meant. 

“It is,” she answered, and she split it in lengths and made two 
bows, one for the elder and one for the younger, but the bow of the 
younger was the better. 

That night the boys could not sleep for wishing for the day when 
they might go hunting. 

1 This is also the name of the Earth-Mother, very sacred to the older Indians. 
Those who have been under Spanish influence identify her with the Virgin Mary. 
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Song: In-ya-ke-te-me- 
Hic-llya, ete. 

As soon as it was light they hurried forth, and saw not far from 
their home a big lizard with a blue breast lying on arock. They 
were so frightened that they hastened home. “What ails you?” 
asked the mother, and when they told her of the monster they had 
seen she told them that that was a thing to shoot for food; so they 
went and killed it and brought it home. 

They went out again, and not so far away they saw a big rat build- 
ing its house, and they ran home as fast as they could go. 

“ What ails you?” asked the mother anxiously. “Have you been 
bitten by a rattlesnake ?” 

“Oh, mother, we saw something building a house, and it had a great 
long tail.”” ‘Why, that is something that is good to eat.” So they 
went out and killed it and brought it home. 

Next time they went they saw a little rabbit, and, running home as 
fast as their legs would carry them, they told their mother that they 
had seen something gray walking about. “Why, that was nothing but 
a rabbit, and very good to eat.” So they went and killed it and 
brought it home. 

Next day they saw a big hare, and, half scared to death, they told 
their mother that something with great long ears was walking about. 
“It is a hare, my children, a thing that is good to eat.” So they 
went out and shot it and brought it home. 

Next day they went again and saw a big deer, and, more frightened 
than ever before, they ran home to their mother. 

“Oh, mother, we have seen a thing that is walking about with a 
tree growing out of its head.” 

“ Now that is a deer,” said the mother, “a thing that you must not 
kill by yourselves, but you must call all the people together, and all 
go on the hunt and each have a share of the meat.” 

But the little boys would not listen to their mother, for they were 
determined to kill the deer by themselves. So the next day they 
went and chased and killed the deer, and left it lying while they 
went to tell their mother what they had done. 

She would not believe that they had done this, for it was not the 
right way todo. Many must eat of that meat. 

“Come, hurry, mother,” said the boys; “bring knives and cut it 
open and let us carry it home.” The mother did not want to go, 
but, urged by her sons, she followed them to where they had left the 
deer. 

“T see, my sons, that you have disobeyed me and killed the deer, 
but we cannot carry it home. We must skin it here and cut it up, 
for that is the way to do. The people who come after us will do as 


| 
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we do, not carry a deer home, but skin it in the mountains where they 

Song: Kwa-kwe-kwa-hm, etc. 

' “Bring grass to lay the pieces upon as I cut it,” said the mother, 

and the boys began to gather the grass near at hand. 

“No, that grass is not good,” said the mother. ‘Go farther off 

_and bring a heap of plants to spread upon the ground.” 

And while the little boys were gone to get the grass, the mother, 
who was a sort of a witch, stood by the deer and made him come to 
life again. So just as the boys came back the deer got up and ran 
away. 

The mother told them what she had done, but they did not answer 
her. They stood there in silence with their arms full of the bundles 
of grass. For a long time they did not saya word. 

“What ails you?” askedthe mother. “The people that come after 
us will do the same way. If they hunt a deer and do not kill him 
as they should, they must go after him again. Go, my sons, and 
follow him. Go both together, the younger following tie elder and 
watching the tracks.” 

So the brothers obeyed her, and flinging down the bundles of grass 
they ran after the deer. 

(Song, sung by the mother.) 

They went to the south, and many deer were there, but not the 
one they were seeking. They saw many tracks, but not the one they 
knew. 

Song: Ha-ma-yo-whee-ee, etc. 

They sang that now they would see the track, and then they would 
lose it again. 

And they went on and on till they came to the Eastern Ocean. 

Song: Ka-mé-to-ka-lé, etc. 


At last they found the track they were after, and they saw the deer 
standing by the ocean. 

Song: He-yo-ho 
So-pa-ha, etc. 

When the deer saw that he was pursued, he turned and ran on and 

on until he came to the Ocean of the West. 
Song: A-kwa-kwe-ko, etc. 

And when they came close behind him he jumped into the water, 
and they could not reach him to shoot him because he was in the 
water. And as the sun was setting and they could not kill the deer, 
they went home and lay down by the fire, one on either side, and 
when the mother spoke to them they would not answer her, for they 
were angry that she had made the deer to live. 
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“What ails you?” asked the mother. “Have you been fighting 
or did some accident happen to you? Look at the meal I am cook- 
ing for you and for no one else. Eat it and sleep, and in the morn- 
ing I will show you howto hunt thedeer. He is ona high mountain, 
and you must set fire to the mountain and he will run out and you 
can kill him.” 

So all night long the mother remained awake, sitting upon the 
housetop on a deerskin which she spread there; and she sang all 
night long, although there was a heavy fog and it began to rain. | 


Song: Ma-kai-ya-ma-kai, etc. 


In the morning, when the sun rose, she went first of all to the 
.mountain and set it on fire herself. When the two sons came she 
told the elder to go up on the mountain while the younger re- 
mained below; and while the elder searched upon the hilltop the 
younger shot the deer. The brothers killed it and sat beside it and 
talked of all they had done and suffered on their mother’s account. 
They were so angry with her that they determined to skin the deer 
and cook and eat the meat without giving her a share. 

And this they did, and waited till sunset before they went down 
the mountain to their home. And among the rocks on the home- 
ward journey they killed many rabbits, which they took home to their 
mother, but not a word did they tell her about their having killed and 
eaten the deer. This ends the story of the deer. 


THE STORY OF THE EAGLES. 


The boys were getting older now, and their hair was growing very 
long. It was down to their knees, but their mother told them she 
could not cut their hair because she was not a man. Shetold them, 
however, to get up very early the next morning and go to the place 
where there was an eagle’s nest, and to bring the eagles home to her. 

So they got up very early in the morning and went to the place 
where there was a nest of crows. “ Perhaps this is what she means,” 
they said ; so they took the crows home with them and asked her if 
that was what she meant. 

“No, that is wrong,” said the mother, and she threw the crows 
away. 

So then they went again till they came to the place where there 
was a horned owl’s nest. “This must be the one,” they said, and 
they took it home to their mother; but she said that was not the 
right one, and she threw it away. 

And they started out again and found the common owl in its nest 
and took it home to their mother; but she said that was not,the one, 
and threw it away. 
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Then they went again, and came to a nest of young buzzards, some 
of which were sitting on the tree. “We must be right now,” they 
said, and took the buzzard home; but the mother said that was not 
an eagle, and she threw the buzzard away. 

“ Wait now till morning,” said their mother. So they slept all night, 
and very early in the morning went on their way until they came to 
a stream of water, and on the other side was a high mountain. 

They crossed the stream and climbed the mountain, and not far 
beyond sat down to rest. 

Their mother had told them to wait in this spot to see what would 
happen. 

Soon a white eagle came flying towards its nest with a deer in its 
claws. They watched it until they saw it fly into its nest. Then 
there came a black eagle with a big hare in its talons, and it flew 
in the same direction. So they followed its course until they came 
to the foot of a great rock, very steep and high, and on top of it was 
the eagle’s nest, with two young ones in it. One was white and 
one was black and they flew about on top of the rock. But the boys 
could not catch them, for the rock was too steep to climb. (Song.) 

“T wonder why mother sent us here on such an errand,” said 
the boys. (Song. They tried and tried to climb the rock, but it 
was too steep, and they fell back time after time, and all the while 
the eagles were growing older. 

The boys began to cry and lament; and they stood and held their 
hands to the east, and got some white clay and with it they painted 
their cheeks, Then they held their hands to the west, and got some 
black clay. These were signs of sorrow and mourning. Tears ran 
down their cheeks. (Song.) 

At last they determined that come what might they would climb 
the steep rock. “ You go first,” said the older. “No, it is you who 
must try it first.” So they disputed fora time, till at last the younger 
started to climb the rock. On he went until with just one step for- 
ward he lost his balance and fell to the ground, where he was broken 
in pieces. 

Song: A-ma-te-kis-ma, etc. 

He lay at the foot of the rock with all his bones broken, but the 
older brother, who was a witch, sat down beside him and put all the 
bones together one by one. Then he spoke to him and told him to 
wake up. “Why, I have just been asleep,” said the younger brother. 
“ No, you were dead, but I made you alive again,” said the older. 
“ Now I will try to climb the rock myself. Turn your back and by 
no means look at me until I give you leave.” 

So the older brother stood and held up his hands to the sky and 
brought down a big red snake. The younger brother looked around 
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and saw that the steep rock was full of red snakes, whose heads stuck 
out of every crevice, and the elder climbed among the snakes until 
he reached the top. 

On top the rock was covered with snakes of all sorts, red snakes 
and gopher snakes and rattlesnakes, and the boy sat on the edge of 
the rock looking at the eagles’ nest, but afraid to go near it for fear 
of the snakes. 

“Make haste and throw down the eagles,” said the younger from 
the foot of the rock. 

Song: Ha-mat-a-ku-ti-yai, etc. 

The older sang a song to the snakes telling them he would not hurt 
them, but only wanted to catch the eagles. (Song.) 

So he caught the eagles and tied their feet together. 


Song: 


As he started down the rock he threw the eagles to the ground, 
and both of them flew directly to the feet of the younger, who caught 
them and refused to give them to his brother. 

“Give me my eagles,” said the older. 

“No, I shall keep them for myself,” said the younger. After a 
while, however, he agreed to give up the black eagle to his brother. 

“ And now you had better run home as fast as you can,” said 
the older, “for if I am not mistaken it is going to rain.” (Song.) 

So the older brother held up his hands to the west and brought 
the rain. The clouds floated in and the sky was covered with them, 
and it began to rain in torrents just on the path where the younger 
brother was going. He tried to find shelter here and there, but the 
rain beat in everywhere. -All this time the older brother went 
another road in the sunshine. He was very angry at his brother 
because he kept the white eagle from him. 

Song: A-kwe-kwa 
Ha-mat-a-whan, etc. 
(About a dozen lines.) 

The younger brother suffered very much in the storm with the 
white eagle he was carrying. (Song.) 

It rained so hard that at last the white eagle died. He was sitting 
on the ground beside the dead eagle when his brother went by look- 
ing at it. 

The younger brother grew very angry. “You need not look so 
scornfully at me,” he said. “You think I am young and cannot do 
anything, but you shall see that I can do things as well as you.” So 
he stood and held up his hand to the north and called the thunder- 
storm to come (Song), and quick clouds came, and it rained very hard 
on the road the older brother took. The younger went another way 
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where the sun shone bright and hot. He was hunting and killing 
rabbits as he went along. (Song.) “I told you what I was going 
to do,” he said in his song. 

The elder brother was suffering in the storm, from which he could 
find no shelter. He tried to shield the black eagle from the rain; 
but this he could not do, and the black eagle was already dying. 
(Song.) 

At last the black eagle died and the brothers met again. “Why 
did you do this thing?” each asked the other. “I never heard of 
relatives treating each other so.’ So they shook hands and were 
friends again. 

Then they made ready to bury the eagles. They dug a big hole, 
but the earth was black, and they said that that was not a fit place 
to bury the eagles. Gophers and rats would dig their bones and eat 
them. So they took them up and went to a place where the ground 
was yellow, and there they buried them. They made a great big 
hole and went down into it and buried the eagles there. Each 
brother cut off his own hair and dressed the eagles with it when they 
buried them. 

Song: He-ko-ma-ta-ma, etc. 

The sun was setting and it was growing late, so they went home 
and lay down one on either side of the fire. 

The mother was cooking their supper, but when she brought it to 
them they would not eat. 

“What ails you, my sons?” she said. “Here is the supper I 
cooked for you and for no one else, and in spite of all my pains you 
will not eat my food. Have you been fighting, and are you hurt ?” 

(Song.) The mother began to sing that the eagles were coming, 
but the oldest son woke from his sleep and told his mother she ought 
not to say what could not be true, for the eagles were dead. So he 
lay down again. 

(Song.) But the mother sang and danced and said that the eagles 
were coming. The boys made no answer, but laid there quietly. 


Song: “I tell you, my sons, that the eagles are coming,” 


repeated the mother. 

“Get up and see if the eagles are coming,” said the older to his 
brother. So the younger went out to look, and there was the white 
eagle coming, just as it was before it was buried. Then the elder 
brother got his eagle back too, and the mother scolded them for 
doing such things to each other. This ends the story of the eagles. 
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THE STORY OF THE CHAUP (CONTINUED). 


The mother of the boys told them that she was just like a man, 
since she knew everything. She had been all around the world and 
knew everything in it. And she commanded them to bring hera 
certain tree, telling them where it grew, as she needed it for some- 
thing she was going to do. 

Next morning the brothers went as their mother had told them, 
and found the tree growing right in the middle of a pond; but the 
water about it was so deep and there were so many animals around 
the pond, that they were afraid to go into the water to cut it down. 

Song: Ha-me-wd-me-e, 
Hai-wa-ha-ha, etc. 

Then the oldest son, who had a pipe stuck in his ears, took the 
pipe and smoked it, and blew the water back and frightened all the 
animals away, and dried up the water, so that they easily went and 
cut down the tree, chopped it up fine, and carried it home on their 
heads. 

When they brought it to their mother she was very glad, and she 
chopped the wood up fine, and took the pieces and put them out in 
the sun to dry. And the pieces of wood as she touched them made 


sweet music. 
Song: Kwa-la-h4-le, etc. 


Then the old woman decorated the pieces with the colored feathers 
of woodpeckers and the topknots of quails, and made them into flutes 
for her sons to play on. 


Song: We-le-wha-cha-a-cha-a-cha. 


So the brothers sat down facing the north, and played on the 
flutes such sweet music that the girls from the north came to them, 
attracted by the sound; but the boys did not like the girls from the 
north. 

Song: We-le-wha-cha-a-tal, etc. 


So they sat down facing the south, and played the same music so 
loud and so sweet that the girls from the south came to hear it, but 
they did not like them either, because they ate rats, snakes, and such 
animals as that, and their bodies did not smell good. 

Song: H4-ma-ké-lu 
Ha-ma-we-le, etc. 

(Singer and Indian audience clapped hands in time.) 

So they sat down toward the west, and played the beautiful music 
again, until the girls from the west came to them, but they did not 
like them, because they ate all the animals that live in the ocean. 
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Song: Ha-ka-sé-lu 
Ha-ma-we 
Ha-ma-ko-lu 
Ha-ma-we-le-we 
Ha-ma-cha. 

But when they played the sweet music facing the east, some girls 
came from there, the daughters of Ith-chin, the buzzard, and they 
liked them because they lived on the fruit that grows in the east 
and they smelled sweet. 

It was early in the morning when the girls first heard the music. 

They were on their way to a pond where they used to swim every 
morning, and were looking for something they wanted to eat. It 
was the younger sister who first heard the music ; and when she told 
her sister to listen to the wonderful sounds, the older could hear no- 
thing. “Come stand where I am standing,” said the younger, “and 
you will hear it plainly,” but even then the older sister could not 
hear it. 

“TI must go, I must follow the music,” said the younger, but her 
sister reproved her. 

“Tf you mean to go to get married, this is no way to do to start 
empty-handed. A girl who is to be married takes presents to her 
mother-in-law and father-in law.” 

Their father, the turkey buzzard, knew what they were planning, 
and when they went home he asked what they had been doing by 
the pond. 

The girls said they had been looking for the right kind of willow 
peel to weave into a dress. 

So they went away one day towards where the boys lived, and from 
far away they looked back and saw their old home and sang a song 
of farewell. 

Song: Kai-o-fie 
Ma-ha-qui-po-ke, etc. _ 

And they travelled very far that day, until it grew so dark they 
could not see ; so they sat down and took the pipes from their ears 
and smoked upon them and blew the night away. And it shone, 
there was light, and they found their way. 

Song: Ma-ta-yan-he-peel-ya 
Ma-ta-yan-ee-e-e-¢-l-ya, etc. 

Meaning, it was only the night they were afraid of, only the dark 
night. 

And they went on through brush and thorns. 


Song: Ma-ta-yan 
Ta-li-cah 
Ta-me, etc. 
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The brush and thorns are hurting us, they sang. 


Ta-ya-wa-ha 
E-ka-wa-ya-ka-me, etc. 


There was no road, and they pushed their way through the brush 
suffering and crying on their way. 
Song: Ha-ta-mo 
Qua-ma-ya-whee, etc. 
They came at last to a growth of willows high above their heads, 
and the younger sister grew so tired that she lagged far behind. 


Song: Nau-ke-nau-me, etc. 

“Come quickly,” said the older sister. ‘I am too tired,” she sang. 

At last they came to a big sand mountain which they tried to 
climb, but every time they tried they slipped and fell back to the 
bottom again. 

Song: Sa-ll4-lle-a-Il4-lle 
H4-ke-p4-me, etc. 

Meaning, they tried in vain to climb the mountain. 

“ What is the matter with you ?” the younger sister asked the older. 
“You say you are a witch, and yet you cannot contrive some way 
for us toclimbthe mountain.” So the older sister stood and stretched 
up her hands and brought something from the sky like a fur mantle 
or hide and covered the mountain with it, so they climbed it easily 
and sat down on the top to rest. 

In the distance they saw a pond of water, so they said they would 
rest a while and then go drink the water, and from there start on to 
the boys’ home, which was not far away. 

Half way to the pond they met a rattlesnake, whose back was very 
prettily painted. And they stood and watched him until he looked 
up and saw them. 

“ How did you happen to come over here, my nieces?” he asked. 

“We heard some sweet music and came to follow it,” they said. 

“T am the one who played that music,” said the snake. “Then 
play it again,” they told him; and the rattlesnake tried his best to 
make music, but all he could do was to rattle his rattles. 

Song: Ha-we-chu-me 
Ha-ha-we-e-e-e, etc. 

“ You are too good a man to lie like that,” they sang. “ The best 
thing you can do is to keep quiet, or else you are likely to get hurt.” 
(Indian auditors laugh.) 

So they made mocking gestures and went on their way. 

And they came to a house where the coon lived. 

“What are you doing here?” said the coon; and the girls told him 
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they were looking for the man who made the sweetest music they 
ever heard. 

“I made the music,” said the coon. 

“Then make it again,” they said; but all he could do was to run 
into his house and bring out a big gopher snake, which he promised 
to cook for supper if they would stay and eat it. 

“We do not eat such things,” they said, and they left him railing 
at them, and went on till they came to the horned owl’s house, and 
he asked the same question, and at their answer told them that he 
was the one who made the music; but when they asked him to play 
it for them he could not do it, but promised them a snake for their 
supper if they would stay and share his meal. 

They laughed at him and went on their way. 


Song: Ho-sd-lu-la-ta-kwa, etc. 


At last they came to the water which they had seen in the dis- 
tance, and in the water was a tremendous frog that frightened them 
so they were afraid to drink; but they took the little baskets they 
wore on their heads and drove the frog away and drank the water. 


Song: Mau-ha-ta-kum-ho-o-o-ma, etc. 
They sang aboét the frog splashing in the water. 
E-han-a-ta-ka-han-a, etc. 


They sang to drive the frog away. 

It was getting dark, and one of the plants they passed was making 
a curious noise. They stood and watched it and sang a song 
about it. 

Song : Ha-mai-ko-te-e-hay-cha, etc. 

The mother of the boys knew that the girls were coming, and she 
told her sons that when the girls came they must not allow them- 
selves to care for them, or make any motion to greet them. If they 
were perfectly cold and silent to them, the girls would go away again 
to their home where they belonged. 

That night the owls and coyotes howled and hooted around the 
house where the boys lived, and the mother said that something must 
be going to happen. It was an evil omen, for she never heard the 
) owls and coyotes make such a noise before. She told the older son to 
go out towards the south and see what was going to happen; but 
he came back declaring that there was nothing to be seen. 

But the coyotes and owls howled and hooted the more because the 
girls were coming, and the mother told her younger son to go out 
' towards the north and see what was the matter. 

He took his bows and arrows and went out of the house ; but when 

he came be~k he said there was nothing anywhere about. 
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Just as he entered the house the girls came, and the mother was 
lying by the door inside the house. So the girls came and sat down 
in silence in front of the door where the mother could see them. 

“Who are you?” asked the mother. “Are you my nieces — my 
sisters — my aunts — or any of my relations ?” 

To each of these questions the girls made no reply. 

“Are you my daughters-in-law ?” she asked at last; and to this 
question the girls replied very softly, “Yes.” 

“Then there are your husbands sleeping in the house. Go to 
them if you choose.” 

So the older and the younger sister went each to the bed of her 
husband and lay down beside him; but the elder son remembered 
his mother’s command, and would not greet his wife; and when 
vexed at his silence she sent fleas and bugs to bite him, he would 
not move or stir. 

Song (sung by the mother-in-law). 

Song (sung by the sisters). 

And in the morning the brothers rose very early and went out to 
saddle their horses, and the girls went ‘out and sat outside. The 
mother-in-law told them that they could go to the pond to bathe. 
While they sat there the older sister said to the younger, “ You are 
now a relative of the old woman since your husband loves you, but 
I am not, and I shall go back to my home.” 

“T shall be too lonely to stay without you,” said her sister. “If 
you go I shall go with you.” 

So they went to the pond, bathed their faces and went home. The 
younger son was sick with grief for the loss of his wife. The older 
brother would go hunting and bring something home to his mother 
to eat, but she would give nothing to the younger son. “I told you 
not to care for the girl or to speak to her,” she said. “Now you are 
pining away for her, and may die of your disobedience.” 

He pined and fasted for many days, until he was too weak to hunt 
anything but lizards and little animals on the hills, though he would 
tell his elder brother stories of the deer he pretended to have killed. 
At last his mother took pity on him when he was wasted nearly to 
death, and she threw him in the pond, and he grew well and fat 
again. 

The younger brother used to beg the older to go away with him 
to seek their wives. His wife, he said, was going to have a baby, 
and he must go to her; but the older brother, who cared nothing for 
his wife, would not at first agree to undertake the journey. 

At last he yielded to his brother’s wishes, and told his mother 
that he was going on a long journey. He took off a feather head- 


dress that he wore and hung it up in the house. “ Watch this every 
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day that I am away,” he said. “ While I am living the feathers will 
remain as they are, but when I die they will move back and forth.” 

The younger son said farewell in the same way, and took a feather 
rope which he had made and stretched it across the house. 

“ Watch this carefully,” he said, “for while I live it will remain as 
it is, but when I die it will be cut in two.” And he promised that 
some day he would come back to her again. 

Song: Hay-a-ka-whin-ya, etc. 

But the mother was sick with grief for the loss ef her sons; she 
refused to let them go; and holding up her hands to the sky she 
brought down hailstones for them and told them to stay at home 
with her and play with the hailstones as they did when they were 
little. But already they were far away ; and they looked back and 
said to her that when they were young she never brought hailstones 
down for them. Now they were old and must go away. 

They went on till they they came to a large grove of trees, and 
here they made stuffed figures of grass and put feathers around the 
head and waist of each, and stood them up and left them there. The 
old woman was in her bed, but looking out of the door she thought 
she saw her sons, and she ran to meet them and put her arms around 
them ; but it was only withered grass that she held inher arms. She 
fainted and fell to the ground. She did not know what to do. 

Song: Ho-cha-ma-ta-we-wha, etc. 

The boys went on looking for the track of the girls. They could 
only see a faint trace of their footsteps. The night came and they 
found a place to rest. The owls and coyotes howled very much. 
There was no road through the brush. 

Song: Kwa-0-0-yo-0, etc. 


All night the younger brother slept soundly, but the older could 
not sleep. He sat up and tied bunches of feathers on sticks which 
he stuck in a circle on the ground; and he sat down in the middle 
singing about the owls and coyotes that were hooting and howling 
around. 

Song: Har-o-twa-me, etc. 

At last he woke his brother and told him that he was afraid that 
something was going to happen, for the owls and the coyotes made 
such a noise. 

“ Why are you afraid?” asked his brother. ‘When the coyotes 
howl and the owls hoot it is a sign that they are beginning to get 
ready for the summer-time. There is no need to be afraid.” 

In the morning they travelled towards the girls’ house, and they 
came to the same pool of water where the frog used to be. The 
older brother had gotten up first in the morning, and he said to the 
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younger, “Make haste, it is getting late.” So the older came first 
to the pond, and drank there and waited for his brother. Then the 
younger came to the water. “Take adrink of the water,” said the 
older. 

“ No, answered his brother, “that is not a good place to drink. 
They used to kill people here.” 

“Lie flat on your stomach, and shut your eyes while you drink,” 
said the older. He meant to drown his brother while his eyes were 
shut by pushing him into the water, and then go back to his home 


again. 
Song: Whi-le-wi-ya-han 
Whi-le-wi-ya-han, etc. 

The younger brother lay down to drink, but he did not shut his 
eyes. He was looking in the water, and just as he was getting ready 
to drink he saw in the water the reflection of his brother, who bent 
over to push him in; and jumping up quickly asked if he was mean- 
ing to drown him. 

“T was only killing a fly upon your neck,” said his brother. 

“I know well enough you want to kill me,” said the younger, and 
he got up without drinking the water. 

From there they travelled till they came to the top of a high moun- 
tain, and the elder came first to the top and sat down, and then the 
younger came, and they watched the people in the valley where a 
large crowd was playing a game of ball. 

‘Look at all those people,” said the older. “How are we going 
to be able to get to the place in safety ?” 

So the younger stood up and held up to his hands to the sky, and 
got a lot of stars and put them all over his body. And his brother 
did the same, and they sat down and were watching the people. 
They were shining like stars. 


Song: Ha-mai-nau-e-chak-om-whi-i-i, etc. 


They rose as if they had wings, and flew over to where they 
wanted to go. 

Song: Ha-che-nau-e-cha-kom-whi-i-i, etc. 

“T am going to fly to the girls’ house,” said the younger. “ Watch 
me very closely and you will see where I go in among the crowds 
of people.” 

“We will die for the sake of the girls,” said the older. “And we 
shall never see our home again.” 

The older watched his brother and saw him fly towards the houses 
in the midst of all the people. Among all the houses he did not 


1 Up to this point I have used English pronunication for songs. After this, 
a modified Spanish ; English not being sufficiently phonetic. 
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know where to go; but he came to one of the houses where there 
was a crowd of people about it, and the roof opened and he went in 
shining like a star. As he flew over their heads the people looked 
up and saw the Chaup. They wanted to catch him, but they could 
not. The father of the girls was there, and he told the people not 
to catch him, as that was not a star but a person. When the roof 
opened he went into the house, and here he found his wife. 


Song: Ha-che-nau-e-cha-kom-whi-i-i, etc. 


The older brother, left alone on the mountain, flew after his 
brother shining like Chaup. People tried to catch him in the same 
way, but the girls’ father warned them again, and he too went into 
the house, where he found his wife. 

The girls were glad to see their husbands, and laughed so loud 
that their father heard them from outside and said: “I wonder what 
is the matter with my daughters. They never make a noise like 
that. Go and see what is the matter with them,” he said to his 
grandson ; and he gave him a shell full of wheat to eat on the way. 
The little boy went along eating and playing till he finished all the 
wheat, and then he came back without any news. So the old man 
gave him a shell full, of corn, and the little boy went along eating 
the corn till he came to the house, and peeped inside and saw the 
brothers there with eyes shining like fire ; and he was afraid of them, 
they shone so bright and clear. So he ran back as fast as he could. 

‘What is the matter ?” asked the grandfather. 

“ There is something like stars in the house. They have eyes of 
fire, and I was afraid.” 

When the old man heard this he wanted to kill the Chaups; so he 
went to the house of the coyote and asked him if he was willing to 
kill them for him. The coyote took up his bow and arrow and went 
to the house; but when he saw the brothers they were shining so 
bright he could not go near them. So he went back and told the 
old man that nothing could hurt them. They were great wizards 
with eyes of fire that made him afraid. 

So the old man could not find any one to kill them until he went 
to a place where there were a great many hawks, and he asked if 
they were willing to kill the Chaups. They agreed and said that 
they would tear them in pieces with their beaks. 


Song: Mi-kan-4m-a-ha, etc. 


So the hawks flew to the house where the Chaups were and tried 
to kill them ; but they were afraid, and they met the old man on the 
way home and told him they could not do anything. 

So then he went to the bear’s house, and asked him if he would 
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kill them. He consented and said that he would scratch them and 
tear them in pieces with his claws. 

The bear went to the house and scratched around the door, but 
did not dare to touch the Chaups, and told the old man he’d better 
find some one else to do it for him. So the old man went home 
determined to do it himself, since no one else would dare to. So he 
dug a passage underground from his house towards the girls’ house, 
and when he dug under the house it began to fall with a loud noise ; 
and the brothers flew out among the people, who followed them say- 
ing they were Chaups and trying to kill them ; but since they were 
witches no one could hurt them. 

So they all returned home and met the old man going out alone 
with his bowand arrow. “Where are you going?” they asked him. 
“ You are too old to do anything by yourself.” 

“Tam going to look at them,” he said; and he went on till he 
caught up with the Chaups. He was a wizard too; and as he came up 
to the younger brother he killed him first. Then the younger called 
out to the older to save himself ; but when the older looked back and 
saw his brother dead, he said he might as well die too. He would be 
so lonely. So he sat down on the ground, and the old man came 
and killed him too. 

And he called out very loud to the people to come and see his 
dead enemies. “I think I hear some one calling,” said the coyote ; 
and when he saw the Chaups were dead he called to the people and 
said it was he who had killed them. And all the people left their 
houses and gathered together and told the two sisters to sing about 
the dead Chaups. 

Song: To-mé-to-mf, etc. 


and they sang that they had killed them under the trees. 
But the old man pushed them aside and sang by himself. 
Song: A-llan-a-hi, etc. 

He stood on the breast of the dead Chaups and sang that it was he 
who had killed them. 

Song: Ha-whai-cha-hi-iii, ete. 

Then he told the people to cut them in pieces and eatthem. And 
the people gathered together and cut them up and ate them. 

The wife of the dead Chaup knew that as soon as her baby was 
born, if it was a son the old man would kill it and eat its brains. 

He had a little olla ready to put the brains in; but when the child 
was born the mother pretended that it was a girl; and the old man 
was so angry that he took the olla and threw it at the mother and 
broke it on her head. 

The baby boy grew so fast that while the people were still eating 
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his father’s body he cried for a piece, which they would not give him. 
He did not know it was his father. 

His grandmother, the mother of his mother, told him that that was 
his father’s body they were eating. 

When the boy grew older the old grandfather tried many ways to 
kill him, but could not because the boy was a witch. The grand- 
father once dug a big hole in the ground and filled it full of water 
and set up sharp stakes in it under the water and told the little boy 
that he had made it for him to swim and dive in. The boy knew 
that he wished to kill him, but he swam about in it and nothing hurt 
him. 

Another time the grandfather took a big rock and told the boy to 
play with it by throwing it up in the air, expecting that it would fall 
upon him and kill him ; but the boy knew his purpose, and he threw 
the rock up in the air but got out of its way when it came down. 

His grandmother used to take the bones of his father and put 
feathers with them and put them upon her body and go out and dance 
by herself. The little boy used to see her dance, and one day the 
thought came to him that these were the bones of his father. He 
had an uncle who loved him very much, and he asked this uncle for 
a bow and arrow; and when his uncle gave it to him, he went to the 
place where his grandmother used to dance, and he asked his uncle 
to dig him a hole in the ground, as he wanted to play init. The 
uncle did this to please him, and just as the sun was setting the boy 
went into the hole and hid there. 

The old woman came as usual to the place to sing and dance ; and 
the little boy shot and killed her. When the people came running 
to the dead woman, he said it was he who had killed his grandmother. 
When they tried to seize him he went into the ground, and they 
could not find him. He came out again in another place, but they 
could not hurt him because he was a witch. 

One day he saw the bone of his father’s heel made into a painted 
ball, and the people played with it for a shinny-ball. The boy knew 
it was his father’s bone, and so he stood far away and whistled and 
sang, and the ball rolled to his feet and he took it up and threw it 
far out into the ocean. When he threw that ball away they brought 
out another ball of the same kind; and he knew it was his uncle’s 
bone, that of the older Chaup, and he was very sorry. And he stood 
towards the east and the ball came rolling to his feet, and with his 
feet he threw it far away to the east. Then he was glad and sang 
and danced. 


Song: Cuy-a-ho-marr, etc. 
He sang that he was the Chaup because he was the son of Chaup. 
His mother called him by this name, Cuy-a-ho-marr. 
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He used to sleep with his grandfather, and one time his grandfather 
told him that the chief must lead the people, and they must be will- 
ing to obey him. So he told him to get up on the housetop and 
_ proclaim that Cuy-a-ho-marr was to lead them, and command them 
to bring their bows ; and if the people called out and accepted him 
he could live, but if they kept silent he must die. The boy agreed, 
and in the morning the new chief got upon the housetop, and all the 
people agreed to his words, so he knew he was to live and not die. 

One day all the people went to another place to play peon! with 
the people there, and they got beaten. The grandfather went, and 
the little boy went afterwards and told his grandfather that he was 
going to play the game, and he would beat all the people of the other 
pueblo. But his grandfather forbade him to play with the strangers, 
saying that he would be killed by them. But the boy played and 
won, and burned all their houses and fields. : 

In the morning after he had beaten the game they all went home. 
As they were going along, the old man had a little basket full of 
wheat, but the little boy’s basket was empty. He asked his grand- 
" father for some of his wheat, but the grandfather would not give him 
any. The boy said he was going to grind. So he did, and ate. 

As they went on the way, the people who had killed his father were 
ahead with his grandfather. He was behind and got lost. His uncle 
was looking for his nephew, fearing that some one might have killed 
him. He was with them, but they could not see him. When they 
saw him his uncle called out to him, and they asked him to lead the 
way. So he went ahead and came first to a big rock. He madea 
path through the rock, and then climbed on top of it. The people 
went through the rock, and as they went in one by one the rock shut 
up and killed all the people that had killed his father. He jumped 
down to see if any were left alive, but there was not one. 


Song: Po-co-bo-kim, etc. 


When the little boy came to his house he told all the people who: 
had remained at home that those who were: coming back were thirsty 
and wanted water. He told them to get water and go to meet them. 

And all the people, young and old, that were at home went with: 
water to look for the others and all died on the way, He had killed. 
every one from that place except his grandfather, his aunt, his uncle, 
and mother. These were the only ones left. 

And now he thinks of going to his old grandmother, the one left 
away off, the mother of his father. His mother and aunt used to: 
make him sleep with them so they could watch him ; but for three- 
days he got up very early every morning; and, when they missed him, 


1 A famous gambling game. 
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he said he was hunting. But his grandfather knew what he was 
planning to do. One day he went away and never came back. 
When the boy had gone his grandfather looked for him and went in 
all the houses of the others, and asked if they could not find him. . 
The coyote hunted for him for four days, each day in a different 
direction, till at last he found tracks that went towards the east. 
He came home and told them that he had found tracks going to the 
east where the old grandmother lived ; and they all went after him, 
following the tracks of the boy. 

At last they found marks upon the ground which showed that he 
had been playing there, and then they knew that they were on the 
right road. 

Song: E-fia-me-wha, etc. 

Those that followed were singing this. His aunt, uncle, and mother 
started together, and his uncle caught up with him first, tired and 
worn out, and asked his nephew why he had run away from his home. 
He said he was going away and would never come back again, and 
he advised his uncle to go back to his house. 


Song: E-wan-i-chau-ah-wa, etc. 


Then his aunt caught up with him and asked him the same ques- 

tion, and he made her the same answer that he was never going back. 
Song: In-i-si-in-i-si 
Han-a-mak-a-ha, etc. 

Then he went on again towards the home of his grandmother. 

On the way he came to a big cafion where they had killed his 
father and uncle, and an owl went hooting before him. He tried to 
shoot it but could not hit it, and it kept on flying in front of him till 
it led him to the spot. Red ants, flies, and all sorts of insects were 
thick there. The ants had made paths where they went back and 
forth. 

Song: Ah-yé-na-ki-yd-na-ki, etc. 

He was standing there when his father’s voice spoke to him, and 
told him that his bones were all broken in pieces and he could not 
do anything; so the boy sat down and tried to fit the bones into 
their places. He put all together but the leg; and that he could not 
join so it would stand up. He could not do anything with it. 

Song: Na-wa-mi-he-cha-whai-o, etc. 
He was sorry and cried and went away. 
Song: Nau-wa-ri-nau-i-i, etc. 
After he left that place he came to a house where there were lots 


of lions. He stood at a distance and was thinking how he could get 
by. So he made himself into an old man, thinking that perhaps they 
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would not kill him in that shape ; but not being sure of that, he made 
himself intoa young man, and then into a little boy ; and he took fire 
and burned his head and made sores on his head, and went to the 
lions’ house, where he found no one but a little boy of his own size, 
The little boy said nothing to him, but went and told the lions that 
his cousin had come to see him. He was still there when the lions 
came back. They brought rabbits and other kinds of game and be- 
gan cooking them, but gave nothing to the little boy, who was picking 
up little bits of meat. There was a red-hot olla on the fire, and they 
put it on his head when he did not know it. He fainted and fell 
back. He was sick, and when he got up he asked the old man to 
doctor him. The old man said all the people must come together 
in one house and he would doctor him there. 
So all the people got together in one house. 


Song: Kwi-nau-wi, etc. 


After they doctored him he left the house, and there was a big 
stone before the house, and he shut the door with it and got on top 
of the house. The house fell and killed all the people. 

From there he came to a pond where there were lots of blackbirds 
by the water, and he was afraid of them; and as he came nearer he 
, heard the birds say, “‘ Who is that ? Kill him.” 

When he heard them say that, he threw a big stick and hit them 
on the legs and killed some, and the others flew away. 

And he went on and came to a wide lake, and just as he came to 
the other side of it he turned back and saw his mother following 
him, and she was tired; and he took his bow and it spread out long, 
and he told her to walk on it across the lake. Just as she came near 
to him he took the bow away, and she fell into the water and was 
drowned. He had killed his mother. 

He went on till he came to a big water, and he saw a big crane 
standing in the water, and the crane took hold of him and swallowed 
him by the feet ; and just as his head was going down he called to a 
buzzard for help; and the buzzard flew down and took hold of him 
and dragged him out. 

He came to a hill and stood on the hill and saw his grandmother, 
who was sitting there and looking towards him. He came to her, 
but she could not see him. She was blind. He sat on her lap, and 
she put her arms around him, and they both cried. When he came 
to the house it was full of heaps of dirt, and he cleaned it and burned 
the house down. “Where shall we go now?” asked his grand- 


1 Towards the last of the story many of the songs were omitted for the sake of 
brevity in the recital. This resulted in a certain lack of fulness in this part of 
the narrative, the songs amplifying and elucidating the text. 
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mother. “I have no house.” “Where do you want to go?” he 
asked. “TI will take you wherever you choose.” “TI will go any- 
where with you,” she said. So he sat down and she climbed upon 
his back, and he flew with her far away to the north to the San Ber- 
nardino Mountains, and Chaup lives there now with his grandmother. 
Constance Goddard DuBois. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
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SOME TRAITS OF PRIMITIVE CULTURE. 


TueE needs of anthropological research have led many investigators 
to adapt themselves as thoroughly as may be to the ways of thinking 
- of foreign tribes and peoples, — to take part in the joys and sorrows 
of their life, to penetrate the motives that prompt their actions, and 
to share the emotions that fill their hearts. The experiences thus 
gathered have led many of us to think that the gulf does not exist 
that was once believed to separate the mind of primitive man from 
that of civilized man. The difference between the type of primitive 
thought and feeling and that of our own appears to us rather as a 
product of the diversity of the cultures that furnish the material with 
which the mind operates than as the result of a fundamental differ- 
ence in mental organization. 

Nevertheless we cannot close our eyes to the typical differences 
that do exist between the modes of thought and action characteristic 
of primitive society and of civilized society, and the question of their 
origin must be considered one of the great problems of anthropo- 
logical research. 

In the following remarks I will try to formulate anew one trait of 
primitive mental life that early attracted the attention of investigators, 
namely, the general lack of differentiation of mental activities. In 
primitive life, religion and science; music, poetry, and dance; myth 
and history; fashion and ethics, — appear to us inextricably inter- 
woven. We may express this general observation also by saying 


that primitive man views each action not only as adapted to its main. 


object, each thought as related to its main end, as we should per- 
ceive them, but that he associates them with other ideas, often of 
a religious or at least of a symbolic nature. Thus he gives them a 


higher significance than they seem to us to deserve. Every taboo © 


is an example of such associations of apparently trifling actions with 
ideas that are so sacred that a deviation from the customary mode 
of performance creates the strongest emotions of abhorrence. The 
interpretation of ornaments as charms, the symbolism of decorative 
art, are other examples of association of ideas, that, on the whole, 
are foreign to our mode of thought. 

In order to make clear the point of view from which these phe- 
nomena seem to fall into an orderly array, we will investigate whether 
all vestiges of similar forms of thought have disappeared from our 
civilization. In our intense life, which is devoted to activities re- 
quiring the full application of our reasoning powers and a repres- 
sion of the emotional life, we have become accustomed to a cold, 
matter-of-fact view of our actions, of the incentives that lead to them, 
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and of their consequences. It is not necessary, however, to go far 
afield to find a state of mind which is open to other aspects of life. 
If those among us who move in the midst of the current of our 
quickly pulsing life do not look beyond their rational motives and 
aims, others who stand by in quiet contemplation recognize in it the 
reflection of an ideal world that they have built up in their own con- 
sciousness. To the artist the outer world is a symbol of the beauty 
that he feels ; to the fervent religious mind it is a symbol of the 
transcendental truth which gives form tohisthought. Instrumental 
music that one enjoys as a work of purely musical art calls forth in 
the mind of another a group of definite concepts that are connected 
with the musical themes and their treatment only by the similarity 
of the emotional states they evoke. In fact, the different manner in 
which individuals react to the same stimulus, and the variety of asso- 
ciations elicited by the same sense-impression in different individuals, 
are so self-evident that they hardly call for special remarks. 

More important, for the purpose of our investigation, than the 
observations just mentioned, is the fact that there are certain stimuli 
to which all of us who live in the same society react in the same way 
without our being able to express the reasons for our actions. A 
good example of what I refer to are breaches of social etiquette. A 
mode of behavior that dges not conform to the customary manners, 
but differs from them in a striking way, creates, on the whole, 
unpleasant emotions ; and it requires a determined effort on our part 
to make it clear to ourselves that such behavior does not conflict with 
moral standards. Among those who are not trained in courageous 
and rigid thought, the confusion between traditional etiquette — 
so-called good manners — and moral conduct is habitual. In certain 
lines of conduct the association between traditional etiquette and 
ethical feeling is so close that even a vigorous thinker can hardly 
emancipate himself from it. This is true, for instance, of acts that 
may be considered breaches of modesty. The most cursory review 
of the history of costume shows that what was considered modest at 
one time has been immodest at other times. The custom of habitu- 
ally covering parts of the body has at all times led to the strong 
feeling that exposure of such parts is immodest. This feeling of 
propriety is so erratic that a costume that is appropriate on one 
occasion may be considered opprobrious on other occasions ; as, for 
instance, a low-cut evening dress in a street car during business hours. 
What kind of exposure is felt as immodest depends always upon 
fashion. It is quite evident that fashion is not dictated by modesty, 
but that the historical development of costume is determined by a 
variety of causes. Nevertheless fashions are typically associated 
with the feeling of modesty, so that an unwonted exposure excites 
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the unpleasant feelings of impropriety. There is no conscious rea- 
soning why the one form is proper, the other improper ; but the feel- 
ing is aroused directly by the contrast with the customary. 

For another example we need go back only a short period in his- 
tory. Itis not so many years ago that dissension from accepted 
religious tenets was believed to be a crime. The intolerance of 
diverging religious views and the energy of persecution for heresy 
can be understood only when we recognize the violent feelings of 
outraged ethical principles that were aroused by this deviation from 
the customary line of thought. There was no question as to the 
logical validity of the new idea. The mind was directly agitated by 
the opposition to an habitual form of thought which was so deeply 
rooted in each individual that it had come to be an integral part of 
his mental life. 

It is important to note that in both the cases mentioned the 
rationalistic explanation of the opposition to a change is based on 
that group of concepts with which the excited emotions are inti- 
mately connected. In the first case, reasons are adduced why the 
new style of costume is improper ; in the second case, proof is given 
that the new doctrine is an attack against eternal truth. 

I think, however, that a close introspective analysis shows these 
reasons to be only attempts to interpret our feelings of displeasure ; 
that our opposition is not by any means dictated by conscious rea- 
soning, but primarily by the emotional effect of the new idea which 
creates a dissonance with the habitual. 

It may be well to exemplify the characteristics of our opposition 
to unwonted actions by a few additional examples, which will help 
to clear up the mental processes that lead us to formulate the rea- 
sons for our conservatism. We are not accustomed to eat caterpil- 
lars, and we should probably decline to eat them from feelings of 
disgust. On the other hand, the aversion to eating dogs or horses 
or cats would probably be based rather on the seeming impropriety 
of eating animals that live with us as our friends. Cannibalism is 
so much abhorred that we find it difficult to convince ourselves that 
it belongs to the same class of aversions as those mentioned before. 
The fundamental concept of the sacredness of human life, and the 
fact that most animals will not eat others of the same species, set 
off cannibalism as a custom by itself, considered as one of the most 
horrible aberrations of human nature. In these three groups of 
aversions, disgust is probably the first feeling present in our minds, 
by which we react against the suggestion of partaking of these kinds 
of food. We account for our disgust by a variety of reasons, accord- 
ing to the groups of ideas with which the suggested act is associated 
in our minds. In the first case, there is no special association, and 
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we are satisfied with the simple statement of disgust. In the second 
case, the most important reason seems an emotional one, although 
we may feel inclined, when questioned regarding the reasons of our 
dislike, to bring forward also habits of the animals in question that 
seem to justify our aversion. In the third case, the immorality of 
cannibalism would stand forth as the one sufficient reason. 

Another example may not be out of place. <A variety of reasons 
are given why certain styles of dress are improper. To see a man 
wear a hat in company indoors nettles us; it is considered rude. 
To wear a hat in church or at a funeral would’ cause more vigorous 
resentment on account of the greater emotional value of the feelings 
concerned. A certain tilt of the hat, although it may be very com- 
fortable to the wearer, would stamp him at once as an uneducated 
brute. Other novelties in costume may hurt our esthetic feelings, 
no matter how bad the taste of our fashions may be. 

In all these cases the custom is obeyed so often and so regularly 
that the habitual act becomes automatic, and remains entirely sub- 
conscious. It is only when an infraction of the customary occurs, 
that all the groups of ideas with which the action is associated are 
brought into consciousness. A dish of dog’s meat would bring up 
all the ideas of companionship; a cannibal feast, all the altruistic 
principles that have become our second nature. The more automatic 
any series of activities or a certain form of thought has become, the 
greater is the conscious effort required for the breaking off from the 
old habit of acting and thinking, and the greater also the displeasure, 
or at least the surprise, produced by an innovation. The antagonism 
against it is a reflex action accompanied by emotions not due to 
conscious speculation. When we become conscious of this emotional 
reaction, we endeavor to interpret it by a process of reasoning. This 
reasoning must necessarily be based on the ideas which rise into 
consciousness as soon as a break in the established custom occurs ; 
in other words, our rationalistic explanation will depend upon the 
character of the associated ideas. 

It is therefore of great importance to know whence the associated 
ideas are derived, particularly in how far we may assume that these 
associations are stable. It is not quite easy to give definite exam- 
ples of changes of such associations in our own culture, because, on 
the whole, the rationalistic tendencies of our times have eliminated 
many of the lines of association, even where the emotional effect 
remains ; so that the change, on the whole, is one from existing 
associations to loss of associations. I pointed out before the rise of 
associations between fashions and feelings of modesty which arise 
with the establishment of a new type of costume. There are a 
great number of customs that had originally a religious or semi-reli- 
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gious aspect which are continued and explained by more or less cer- 
tain utilitarian theories. Such are the whole group of customs re- 
lating to marriages in the incest group. While the extent of the 
incest group has undergone material changes, the abhorrence of 
marriages inside the existing group is the same as ever; but instead 
of religious laws, ethical considerations often explained by utilitarian 
concepts are given as the reason for our feelings. People affected 
with loathsome diseases were once shunned because they were be- 
lieved to be stricken by God, while at present the same avoidance is 
due to the fear of contagion. The disuse into which profanity has 
fallen in English was first due to religious reaction, but has come to 
be simply a question of good manners. | 

In short, while each habit is the result of historical causes, it may 
in course of time associate itself with different ideas. As soon as we 
become conscious of an association between a habit and a certain 
group of ideas, we are led to explain the habit by its present associa- 
tions, which probably differ from the associations prevailing at the 
time when the habit was established. 

We will now turn to a consideration of analogous phenomena in 
primitive life. Here the dislike of that which deviates from the cus- 
tom of the land is even more strongly marked than in our own civili- 
zation. If it is not the custom to sleep in a house with feet turned 
towards the fire, a violation of this custom is dreaded and avoided. 
If it is not customary to eat seal and walrus on the same day, nobody 
will dare to transgress this law. If in a certain society members of 
the same clan do not intermarry, the most deep-seated abhorrence 
against such unions will arise. It is not necessary to multiply exam- 
ples, for it is a well-known fact that the more primitive a people, the 
more it is bound by customs regulating the conduct of daily life in 
all its details. I think we are justified in concluding, from our own 
experience, that, as among ourselves, so among primitive tribes, the 
resistance to a deviation from firmly established customs is due to an 
emotional reaction, not to conscious reasoning. This does not pre- 
clude the possibility that the first special act, which became in course 
of time customary, may have been due to a conscious mental process, 
but it seems to me likely that many customs came into being without 
any conscious activity. Their development must have been of the 
same kind as that of the categories which are reflected in the mor- 
phology of languages, and which can never have been known to the 
speakers of these languages. For instance, if we accept Cunow’s 
theory of the origin of Australian social systems,! we may very well 


' Some Australian tribes are divided into four exogamic groups. The laws of 
exogamy demand that a member of the first group must marry a member of the 
second group, and a member of the third group one of the fourth group. The 
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say that originally each generation kept by themselves, and therefore 
marriages between members of two succeeding generations were 
impossible, because only marriageable men and women of one gen- 
eration came into contact. Later on, when the succeeding genera- 
tions were not so diverse in age, and their social separation ceased, 
the custom was established, and did not lapse with the changed 
conditions. We may also imagine a tribe which had never had an 
opportunity of eating fish, moving toward the sea and still abstaining 
from the unaccustomed food. These imaginary cases make it clear 
that the unconscious origin of customs is quite conceivable, although 
of course not necessary. It seems, however, certain that even when 
there has been a conscious reasoning that led to the establishment 
of a custom, it soon ceased to be conscious, and instead we find a 
direct emotional resistance to an infraction of the custom. 

It might seem that in primitive society, where the whole com- 
munity follow the same customs, opportunity could hardly be given 
to bring into consciousness the strong emotional resistance against 
infractions. There is one feature of social life, however, that tends 
to keep the attachment to the customary before the minds of the 
people, and that is the education of the young. While many of the 
customs that enter into the every-day life, and which are observed 
and performed constantly, may be imitated by the young and im- 
parted without teaching, there are others which are not performed 
quite so often that can be transmitted only by precept. Any one 
familiar with primitive life will know that the children are constantly 
exhorted to follow the example of their elders, and every collection 
of carefully recorded traditions contains numerous references to ad- 
vice given by parents to children to observe the customs of the 
tribe. The greater the emotional value of a custom, the stronger 
will be the desire to inculcate it in the minds of the young. Thus 
ample opportunity is given to bring the resistance against infractions 
into consciousness ; and thus occasions must arise when people, 
either led by children’s questions or following their own bent to 
speculation, look for explanations of the custom. These will be 
based on the general ideas current among the tribe and related to 
the custom in question, but probably not at all related to its historical 
origin. 


children of these unions belong respectively to the third and fourth, and first 
and second groups, according to the group to which the father or mother belongs. 
According to Cunow’s theory, the first and second groups represent one genera- 
tion, the third and fourth the next generation. Thus it will be seen that each 
generation is divided into two exogamic groups. These exogamic groups persist 
through the generations. The curious crossing is brought about by the restriction 
of marriages to members of the same generation. 
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The explanations of customs that are given by primitive man are 
generally based on concepts that are intimately related to his gen- 
eral views of the constitution of the world. Some mythological idea 
may be considered the basis of a custom or an avoidance. It may be 
interpreted as of symbolic significance, or it may merely be con- 
nected with the fear of ill luck. Evidently this last class of ex- 
planations are identical with those of many superstitions that linger 
among us. 

Investigators like Spencer and Tylor, who have tried to clear up 
the history of avoidances as well as of other customs, hold the view 
that their origin lies in primitive man’s view of nature; that to him 
the world is filled with agencies of superhuman power, which may 
harm man at the slightest provocation, and that fear of them dic- 
tates the innumerable superstitious regulations. These authors ex- 
press their views in words which would make it appear as though 
the habits and opinions of primitive man had been formed by con- 
scious reasoning. It seems evident, however, that this is not a 
necessary part of their theories. Their whole line of thought would 
remain consistent if it is assumed that the processes were all sub- 
conscious. I believe that these theories need extension, because it 
would seem that many cases of this kind may have arisen without 
any kind of reasoning, conscious or subconscious, for instance, cases 
in which a custom became established by the general conditions 
of life, and came into consciousness as soon as these conditions 
changed. I do not doubt at all that there are cases in which cus- 
toms originated by more or less conscious reasoning; but I am 
just as certain that others originated without, and that our theories 
should cover both points, : 

We must include in our consideration also customs for which other 
types of explanations are given. If among the Indians of Van- 
couver Island it is bad form for a young woman of nobility to open 
her mouth wide and to eat fast, a deviation from this custom would 
also be deeply felt, but in this case as an impropriety which would 
seriously damage the social standing of the culprit. The same group 
of feelings are concerned when a member of the: nobility — even in 


Europe— marries below her station. In other more trifling cases. 


the overstepping of the boundaries of custom merely exposes the 


offender to ridicule on account of the impropriety of the act. All 
these cases belong psychologically to the same group of emotional 


reactions against breaks with established automatic habits. 

We have so far discussed only cases of emotional’ resistance 
against unwonted actions and their associations. There are other 
groups of phenomena, however, in which diverse mental states and 
activities occur in close association, although no direct causal relation 
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between them is apparent. In these cases also long-continued histor- 
ical association accounts for the present state of affairs. 

Sombre colors and depressed feelings are closely connected in our 
minds, although not in those of peoples of foreign cultures. Noise 
seems inappropriate in a place of sadness, although among primitive 
people the loud wail of the mourners is the natural expression of 
grief. Decorative art serves to please the eye, yet a design like the 
cross has retained its symbolic significance. 

On the whole, such associations between groups of ideas appar- 
ently unrelated are rare in civilized life. That they once existed is 
shown by historical evidence as well as by survivals in which the old 
ideas have perished, although the outer form remains. In primitive 
culture these associations occur'in great numbers. In discussing 
them we may begin with examples that have their analogues in our 
own civilization, and which therefore are readily intelligible to us. 

The most extended domain of such customs is that of ritual. We 
have numerous stated ritual forms accompanying important actions 
which are constantly applied, although their original significance has 
been lost entirely, Many of them are so old that their origin must 
be looked for in antiquity or even in prehistoric times. In our day 
the domain of ritual is restricted, but in primitive culture it pervades 
the whole life. Not a single action of any importance can be per- 
formed that is not accompanied by prescribed rites of more or less 
elaborate form. It has been proved in many cases that rites are 
more stable than their explanations ; that they symbolize different 
ideas among different people and at different times. The diversity 
of rites is so great, and their occurrence so universal, that here the 
greatest possible variety of associations are found. 

It seems to my mind that we may apply this point of view to many 
of the most fundamental and inexplicable traits of primitive life, and 
that when considered as associations between heterogenous thoughts 
and activities, their rise and history become more readily intelli- 
gible. 

The symbolism of decorative art seems to belong to this domain. 
A vestige of this form of association remains in our use of the cross, 
or in the patriotic use of national emblems which restrict the appli- 
cability of these forms as purely ornamental motives, and determine 
their significance wherever they occur. In primitive society this 
symbolic interpretation is much more widely spread. Among many 
primitive peoples of all parts of the world, no matter what the history 
of their decorative art may have been, the association between deco- 
rative element and ideas apparently foreign to its forms is found. 
For years the theory held sway that this association must have devel- 
oped from an actual historic correlation, from the fact that the geo- 
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metrical form is developed from the realistic form. I have tried to 
show ! that in certain cases the association is a secondary one, and in 
these views I am entirely in accord with Dr. Karl von den Steinen 
and with Professor Hamlin.? The characteristic trait of primitive art 
is its strong tendency to associate itself with ideas foreign to its artis- 
tic purport. What these ideas are depends upon the character of the 
culture in which they occur. 

On the North Pacific coast of America the animal design which is 
found in many other parts of the world has associated itself firmly 
with the totemic idea, and has led to an unparalleled application of 
animal motives. This may also have helped to preserve the realistic 
character of this art. Among the Sioux the high valuation of mili- 
tary prowess and the habit of exploiting deeds of war before the tribe 
have been the causes that led the men to associate the decoration on 
their garments with events of war, so that among them a military 
symbolism has developed, while the women of the same tribe explain 
the same design in an entirely different manner.* It seems to me 
that in this last case we have no particular difficulty in following the 
line of thought that leads to the association between forms of decora- 
tion and military ideas, although, in general, our minds require a much 
more conscious effort than that of primitive man. The very fact of 
the well-nigh universal occurrence of decorative symbolism shows 
that this association must establish itself automatically and without 
conscious reasoning. 

We may go a step farther, and observe from our general point of 
view the relation between social organization and religion. To us 
family organization as such has been freed almost entirely from the 
religious aspect, which survives chiefly in the religious sanction of 
marriage. The religious rites connected with birth and death have 
lost almost all connection with family organization. Among primi- 
tive men we find, on the other hand, a type of association which is 
quite analogous to that found in decorative art. As there form tends 
to associate itself with ideas entirely foreign to it, so the social unit 
tends to associate itself with various impressions of nature, particu- 
larly with the divisions of the animal world. This form of associa- 
tion seems to me the fundamental trait of totemism. It is difficult 
for us to appreciate the psychological process by means of which 
these associations are established. It would seem that one of the 
fundamental requirements must be the feeling that a family, or some 
other social group, is absolutely distinct from all other social groups. 


1 Popular Science Monthly, October, 1903, pp. 481 ef seq. 

2 The American Architect and Building News, 1808. 

* Dr. Clark Wissler, “The Decorative Art of the Sioux Indians,” Bulletin 
American Museum of Natural History, vol. xviii. 
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This granted, the establishment of association with the supernatural 
world becomes at least intelligible. That such feelings are not by 
any means improbable, or even rare, is sufficiently shown by the 
exclusiveness of the European high nobility, or by the national emo- 
tions in their pronounced form. It is not at all difficult to understand 
how an overbearing enthusiasm of self-appreciation of a community 
may become a powerful emotion or a passion which, on account of 
the lack of rational explanation of the world, will tend to associate 
the members of the community with all that is good and powerful. 
However these associations may have been brought about, there is 
no doubt that they do exist, and that, psychologically considered, 
they are of the same character as those previously discussed, and 
that the rationalizing mind of man soon lost the historic thread and 
reinterpreted the established customs in conformity with the general 
trend of thought of his culture. We are therefore justified in con- 
cluding that these customs must also be studied by the pragmatic 
method, because their present associations are not likely to be origi- 
nal, but rather secondary. 

When we once recognize the general applicability of the theory of 
the historical modification of associations, we can no longer hope to 
establish one single line of origin and development of institutions 
like totemism, or of religious systems, because the theories of those 
who hold to such systems are without historic value, and express 
only types of association ; but we are rather led to the problem what 
associations are typical of various forms of culture, and how they will 
affect the thoughts and activities of man. These associations may 
again fall into order; no longer, however, as forming a genetically 
connected system, but as a series of phenomena that arise ever anew, 
according to the type of culture of each people, and influenced by 
historical and geographical transmission. 

It is perhaps venturesome to discuss at the present moment these 
types of association ; yet it may be admissible to dwell on a few of 
the most generalized facts which seem to characterize primitive cul- 
ture as compared to civilization. From our point of view, the strik- 
ing features of primitive culture are the great number of associations 
of entirely heterogeneous groups of phenomena, such as natural phe- 
nomena and individual emotion, social groupings and religious con- 
cepts, decorative art and symbolic interpretation. These tend to 
disappear with the approach to our present civilization, although a 
careful analysis reveals the persistence of many, and the tendency of 
each automatic action to establish its own associations according to 
the mental relations in which it regularly occurs. One of the great 
changes that has taken place may perhaps best be expressed by say- 
ing that in primitive culture the impressions of the outer world are 
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associated intimately with subjective impressions, which they call 
forth regularly, but which are determined largely by the social sur- 
roundings of the individual. Gradually the greater uncertainty of 
these connections, as compared to others, is recognized, that remains 
the same for all mankind, and in all forms of social surroundings, 
and thus sets in the gradual elimination of one subjective association 
after another, which culminates in the scientific method of the pre- 
sent day. We may express this also by saying that when we have 
our attention directed to a certain concept which has a whole fringe 
of incident concepts related to it, we at once associate it with that 
group which is represented by the category of causality. When 
the same concept appears in the mind of primitive man, it associates 
itself with those concepts related to it by emotional states. 

If this is true, then the associations of the primitive mind are 
heterogeneous, and ours homogeneous and consistent only from our 
own point of view. To the mind of primitive man, only his own 
associations can be rational. Ours must appear to him just as het- 
erogeneous as his to us, because the bond between the phenomena 
of the world, as it appears after the elimination of their emotional 
associations, which is being established with increasing knowledge, 
does not exist for Aim, while we can no longer feel the subjective 
associations that govern his mind. 

This peculiarity of association is also another expression of the 
conservatism of primitive culture and the changeability of many 
features of our civilization. We tried to show that the resistance 
to change is largely due to emotional sources, and that in primitive 
culture emotional associations are the prevailing type. Hence re- 
sistance against the new. In our civilization, on the other hand, 
many actions are performed merely as means to a rational end. 
They do not enter sufficiently deeply into our minds to establish con- 
nections which would give them emotional values. Hence our readi- 
ness to change. We recognize, however, that we cannot remodel, 
without serious emotional resistance, any of the fundamental lines of 
thought and action which are determined by our early education, 
and which form the subconscious basis of all our activities. This is 
evinced by the attitude of civilized communities towards religion, 
politics, art, and the fundamental concepts of science. 

In the average individual among primitive tribes reasoning cannot 
overcome this emotional resistance, and it therefore requires a de- 
struction of the existing emotional associations by more powerful 
means to bring about achange. This may be brought about by some 
event which stirs up the mind of the people to its depths, or by eco- 
nomic and political changes against which resistance is impossible. 
In civilization there is a constant readiness to modify those activities 
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that have no emotional value. This is true not only of activities 
designed to meet a practical end, but also of others that have lost 
their associations, and that have become subject to fashion. There 
remain, however, others which are retained with great tenacity, and 
which hold their own against reasoning, because their strength lies 
in their emotional values. The history of the progress of science 
yields example after example of the power of resistance belonging 
to old ideas, even after increasing knowledge of the world has under- 
mined the ground on which they were erected. Their overthrow is 
not brought about until a new generation has arisen, to whom the old 
is no longer dear and near. 

Besides this, there are a thousand activities and modes of thought 
that constitute our daily life, of which we are not conscious at all 
until we come into contact with other types of life, or until we are 
prevented from acting according to our custom, that cannot in any 
way be claimed to be more reasonable than others, and to which, 
nevertheless, we cling. These, it would seem, are hardly less numer- 
ous in civilized than in primitive culture, because they constitute the 
whole series of well-established habits according to which the neces- 
sary actions of ordinary every-day life are performed, and which are 
learned less by instruction than by imitation. 

Thus an important change from primitive culture to civilization 
seems to consist in the gradual elimination of what might be called 
the social associations of sense impressions and of activities, for 
which intellectual associations are gradually substituted. This pro- 
cess is accompanied by a loss of conservatism, which, however, does 
not extend over the field of habitual activities that do not come into 
consciousness, and only to a slight extent over those generalizations 
which are the foundation of all knowledge imparted in the course 
of education. 


Franz Boas. 
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TRAITS OF AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN FOLK-TALE, 
COMPARED WITH THOSE OF ABORIGINAL AMERI- 
CAN TALES. 


Tue story of the Two Brothers, which is inscribed on a papyrus 
dating back to the XIX“ Egyptian dynasty, has in its opening episode 
a certain resemblance to that of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. It is 
more remarkable, however, for the evidence it affords of the exist- 
ence in early Egypt of ideas current in the folk-lore of many peoples. 
This applies no less to the folk-lore of the aborigines of the Ameri- 
can continent than to that of the peoples of the old world. Indeed 
many of the incidents of the story can be parallelled by similar inci- 
dents in the legends of the Plains Indians of North America, and 
allowing for differences of environment, the story of the Two 
Brothers might, with little variation, have emanated from an Indian 
source. Not that it really did so, as its ideas are found also in the 
“ Arabian Nights Entertainments,” and possibly the tale itself in its 
main features had its birth on Asiatic soil. 

The Egyptian story may be regarded as the relation of the misad- 
ventures of a younger brother, Bata, through the conduct of two 
women, of whom one was the wife of his elder brother Anpu and 
the other his own wife. Bata lived with Anpu, who loved him asa 
son and was faithfully served by him. Anpu’s wife makes improper 
overtures to Bata while his brother is in the field, but her suit is 
rejected. Bata goes back to his brother, who, on returning home 
in the evening, finds his wife apparently ill through violence. She 
accuses Bata of having beaten her for refusing to lie with him, and 
declares that if he is allowed to live she will slay herself. Anpu 
becomes enraged, and goes to the stable to kill his brother when he 
comes home with the cattle. The returning cattle approach, and the 
two leading cows, seeing Anpu behind the stable door, tell Bata to 
flee for his life. He sees his brother's feet, and running away he 
calls on Ra Harakhti, the Sun, to help him. The god causes a great 
water full of crocodiles to appear between the two brothers. It is 
now dark, and in the morning Bata tells his brother what had really 
happened and then mutilates himself. Anpu now grieves for his 
brother, but Bata says he is going to the Valley of the Acacia and 
foretells the events which form the second part of the story. Anpu 
goes home, kills his wife, throws her to the dogs, and mourns his 
brother. 

The chief action here, that of the deceitful woman who seeks the 
death of her husband’s brother for declining her advances, is the 
motive of the Arapaho story of “ Badger-Woman.” A hunter has 
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living with him a younger brother, of whom he is so fond he will not 
let him do any work. His wife falls in love with her brother-in-law, 
and then, after he has refused her attentions several times, she deter- 
mines to bring about his death. She does not accuse him, as in the 
Egyptian story, but she digs a hole under the young man’s bed, into 
which he falls, and then, covering him up, she leaves him there to 
die. Bata is saved by Ra, to whom he prays, but the Indian youth 
is saved by Gray-Wolf, who hears his cries. Gray-Wolf, who prob- 
ably represents the sun, calls for other wolves to come, and they dig 
until they reach the young man, whom they keep with them for 
some time, and finally take home to his brother. When the husband 
hears the story he devotes his wife to death and she becomes the 
prey of the animals who had rescued her brother-in-law. In both 
the Egyptian and the Indian stories animals are endowed with 
speech. The cows converse with Bata as though they are human 
like himself, and so in the Arapaho story Gray-Wolf cries out, like 
an old man, when he calls the other wolves, and they, when they dig 
out the young man, question him about his fate. The incident of 
the sudden appearance of the stream full of crocodiles can be paral- 
lelled from many Indian sources. The crocodiles are a purely local 
feature, but in an Arapaho story, “The Flood,” a river suddenly ap- 
pears to arrest the progress of a skull which is seeking to devour a 
family it has fed and who are fleeing away from it. Here, however, 
the skull passes the river as though on ice. In many Indian stories 
impediments are placed in the way of pursuers, but usually they 
appear as the result of mere wishing, instead of through appeal for 
divine aid, although probably some such assistance is supposed to be 
behind the wish. A canyon with steep cliffs is the most effectual 
mode of stopping a pursuing enemy, and it is just as much a mark 
of local coloring as the river of crocodiles of the Egyptian story. 
The act of mutilation performed here by the younger brother in 
testimony of his innocence is unexampled in American mythology, 
so far as I know, and it evidences that the latter belongs to a more 
primitive area of culture than that represented by the story of “ The 
Two Brothers.” 

We come now to the second part of this ancient story, that which 
narrates the misadventures of Bata, the younger brother, through 
the agency of his own wife. Bata’s first act after arriving at the 
Valley of the Acacia, which is evidently near the sea, is to draw out 
his soul and place it in the top flower of the acacia for safe keeping. 
This external location of the soul to protect its owner against being 
killed is a very common incident in ancient legendary lore, where, 
however, usually it is spoken of as the heart. It is not an uncom- 
mon incident of the stories of the American Indians. The dwarfs 
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are said to leave their hearts at home, when they go on their canni- 
bal excursions, and if their hearts are pierced they fall down dead 
wherever they are. In America, however, the feather would seem 
to take the place of the flower as the habitation of the soul. In the 
Arapaho story of Blue-Feather the soul of the hero is supposed to 
reside in his blue feather headdress or in a single blue feather. This 
feather, or a portion of the headdress, escapes destruction when the 
hero is trampled to death by buffalo, and hence he can be again re- 
stored to life. In the Norse tale of the “ Giant who had no Heart in 
his Body,” the heart is placed in an egg for safe keeping, and in the 
well-known story of “ Punchkin” the magician’s heart is in the form 
of a little green parrot, which is in a cage hidden below six jars of 
water located in the centre of a jungle and guarded by myriads of 
demons. 

Having put his soul in a safe place, Bata makes himself a home 
by building a tower. One day he meets the Ennead of nine Gods, 
who are sad for him, and the Sun (Ra) tells Khnumu to make him a 
wife. The craftsman god thereupon makes Bata a mate “ who was 
more beautiful in her limbs than any woman who is in the whole 
land.” That might well be, as every god was in her. When Bata 
goes hunting he tells his wife not to go outside of the house, as the 
sea might seize her, and if so he could not rescue her. He then 
tells her about his soul and that if it were to be found by another he 
would be vanquished. The woman does not obey him, but goes_out 
of the house and walks by the side of the acacia. The sea sees her 
and sends waves after her. She runs into the house, and the sea 
asks the acacia to catch hold of her. The acacia seizes a lock of her 
hair, which it gives to the sea, and the sea carries it to Egypt and 
drops it in the place where Pharaoh’s linen is washed. 

Disobedience to legitimate instructions is a common source of evil 
in folk-lore tales, and usually it is ascribed to a woman, as in the story 
of Eden. In the Arapaho legend of “ Splinter-Foot-Girl,” the girl 
is warned not to pay any attention to the shinny players who would 
come near the tipi. She disobeys at Jast and is carried away by the 
buffalo. The story of “ Found-in-Grass ” turns on the curiosity of a 
wife who has been told by her husband not to take notice of any 
one who should speak to her from outside the tipi. Twin brothers, 
who are born in an extraordinary manner through her disobedience, 
get into various adventures through their desire to find out why their 
father forbids them to go to certain places. In the course of their 
adventures one of them, who is afterwards Found-in-Grass, is carried 
away by a strong wind—as Splinter-Foot-Girl is drawn along by the 
shinny ball and carried off by the buffalo. What incited the wife of 
Bata to quit the tower we are not told, but probably, as in many 
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other cases, it was in order to find out what would happen in case 
she disobeyed the command. 

The lock of hair carried to Egypt by the sea scents Pharaoh’s 
linen, and search is made for the cause of the trouble. The chief of 
the washers finds the lock of fragrant hair, which he takes to Pha- 
raoh. The king sends for the scribes and wise men, and he is told 
that the hair belongs to a daughter of Ra, and that the strain of 
every god is in her. On their recommendation, messengers are sent 
to every land to discover the woman, and many go to the Valley of 
the Acacia. These are slain by Bata, except one man, whom he al- 
lows to return to report to Pharaoh what has taken place. Another 
party is sent to the Valley, and with them a woman who is furnished 
with many attractive ornaments. The woman brings the gir) back 
with her and there is great rejoicing. The girl is made a princess 
and Pharaoh speaks with her with reference to her husband. She 
tells him the story of Bata and his soul and asks him to have the 
acacia-tree cut down and chopped up. Pharaoh accordingly sends 
soldiers for the purpose. The tree is cut down, and when they cut 
the flower upon which was placed the soul of Bata, he falls down 
dead. This and what follows had been foreseen by Bata and told by 
him to Anpu, who now acts upon his brother’s instructions. The 
story continues: “And Anpu, the elder brother of Bata, entered 
his house; he sat down and washed his hands: one gave him a pot 
of beer, it foamed up; another was given him of wine, it becomes 
foul. He took his staff, his sandals, likewise his clothes, with his 
weapons of war ; he set out to walk to The Valley of the Acacia. He 
entered the tower of his young brother, he found his younger brother 
lying on his bed ; he was dead. He wept when he saw his younger 
brother verily lying dead. He went out to seek the soul of his 
younger brother under the acacia-tree, under which his younger 
brother used to lie in the evening. He spent three years in seeking 
for it, but found it not. When he began the fourth year .. . he 
found a seed-pod. He returned with it. Behold this was the soul 
of his younger brother. He brought a cup of cold water, he dropped 
it into it: he sat down, as his manner of every day was. Now when 
night came his soul absorbed the water ; Bata shuddered in all his 
limbs, he looked on his elder brother ; his soul was in the cup. Then 
Anpu took the cup of cold water in which the soul of his younger 
brother was ; he drank it, his soul stood again in its place, he became 
as he had been.” Thus was Bata restored to life. 

The incidents of this narrative for which we may expect to find 
parallels in American folk-lore are the death of Bata and the restor- 
ing him to life again by recovery of his soul. The setting of such 
incidents in the Egyptian story are local. Reference has already 
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been made to the localization of the soul in a feather, mentioned in 
Indian stories. When the man Blue-Feather was killed, his body, 
answering to the acacia-tree, was ground to dust, as the tree was 
chopped up, the soul escaping destruction in either case. Now, the 
rising of a cloud of dust into the sky was to be the signal by which 
Blue-Feather’s brother Magpie was to be made aware of his death ; 
just as the foaming of Anpu’s beer was to be the signal of the death 
of Bata. Magpie seeing the ascending dust knows that his brother 
has been killed and, as a bird, flies to the spot. He hears groaning 
and then sees a blue feather on the ground. He picks it up and 
carries it to the sweat-house he had caused to be made. He resumed 
his human form and places the feather in the sweat-house and then 
by means of his four magical arrows, which he shoots upwards, he 
brings his brother Blue-Feather to life again, that is, causes the soul 
to unite itself to the renewed body. The use of the sweat-bath and 
the magic arrow is in Indian tales the usual mode of restoring the 
dead to life, and it is adopted even when there is no visible repre- 
sentative of the soul beyond the body of the dead person. It isa 
form of the application of Aeat, and possibly here we have evidence 
of its origination in a cold or temperate climate, as the reference to 
cold water in the Egyptian story may be taken to show that this 
idea originated in the hot climate of Egypt itself. 

In the remaining incidents of the Egyptian story we find several 
points of contact with American legend. Bata becomes, after) the 
cutting up of the acacia-tree, a great bull with the right markings, 
and tells Anpu to sit on it and take it to Pharaoh. Pharaoh rejoices 
when he sees the bull, and gives him silver and gold for Anpu, with 
which he returns to his village, and loves the bull above all men in 
the land. Here we have the sameness of nature between man and 
animal which runs throughout the whole of Indian folk-lore. There 
is no surprise on the part of the elder brother when the younger 
says he will become a bull, and Pharaoh loves the bull so strongly 
because, doubtless, he regards him as an incarnation of a god, Osiris. 
The bull enters the place of purifying where the princess is, and tells 
her that he is Bata. She is not astonished, apparently, at being ad- 
dressed in human speech by an animal. Soon afterwards the prin- 
cess has a good day with the king. She asks him to swear that he 
will do whatever she says, and he consents. Then she said: “ Let 
me eat of the liver of this bull, for he will do nothing.” Pharaoh is 
grieved exceedingly, but he has promised and the bull is sacrificed. 
It shakes its head and-throws two drops of blood near Pharaoh’s 
door. During the night these drops of blood grow as two Persea- 
trees, one on each side of Pharaoh’s gate. The people rejoice, and 
offerings are made to the trees. The king hears of this wonder, and 
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he has himself adorned with a blue crown and with garlands of flowers 
on his neck and drives in his chariot to see the Persea-trees. He is 
followed by the princess, and while he sits with her beneath one of 
the trees it speaks to her, saying, “‘Oh thou deceitful one, I am Bata, 
I am alive, though I have suffered violence. Thou knowest well that 
the causing of the acacia to be cut down for Pharaoh was to my hurt. 
I then became an ox, and thou hadst me slain.” The idea of the 
growth of a tree from a drop of blood would be entertained without 
difficulty by the mind of the Indian who is familiar with the story of 
Blood-Clot-Girl, who is born from a clot of blood placed in a kettle 
to be boiled for soup. In destroying a witch or other “ wonderful” 
being it is supposed to be necessary that every portion of it shall be 
consumed, as the being may come to life again if a single particle of 
it remains. 

The princess still pursues Bata, and one day when Pharaoh was 
pleased with her, as was Herod with the daughter of Herodias, she 
made the king again swear to do what she should ask. Then she 
said, “‘ Let these two Persea-trees be cut down, and let them be made 
into goodly timber.” Now comes the climax, for when the crafts- 
men cut down the trees, while the princess stood by, “a chip flew 
up and entered into the mouth of the princess; and she perceived 
that she had conceived.” | She bore a male child, which was brought 
to the king, and there was rejoicing in the whole land. When the 
ceremony of naming him was performed the king loved him ex- 
ceedingly, and he raised him to be the royal son of Kush. Afterwards 
Pharaoh made him heir of all the land. The growth of a child from 
a splinter is the subject of several Arapaho stories, but here the 
splinter enters the foot of a young man and causes an abscess, from 
which the child proceeds. In the story of “ Light-Stone,” however, 
a girl accidentally swallows a small round transparent stone, which 
causes her to give birth toa boy. The boy does not become heir to 
a king, but he destroys the murderer of his mother’s brothers, and 
brings them to life again, subsequently becoming a stone once more. 
On the death of the king, Bata succeeds him, and then he brings the 
case between his wife and himself before the great nobles of the 
land, how the story does not say, but probably the woman was de- 
voted to the infernal deities, as was the Arapaho wife to the wolves. 
Bata reigned for thirty years, and then his elder brother Anpu 
“stood in his place.” 

It is not necessary to suppose any direct communication between 
Egypt and North America to account for the existence of common 
elements in the folk-lore of the primitive inhabitants of these regions, 
although doubtless there was indirect communication between them 
through the Phoenicians. Egypt was in close association with West- 
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ern Asia, so close indeed that the term Ethiopia was applied to 
southern Asia, as far as, if not including, India, as well as to north- 
eastern Africa, and a common culture overspread in early days the 
whole of that region, which included Egypt, Babylon, and Persia, the 
three great empire centres of the primitive era. Egypt, thus, as a 
seat of civilization belonged to Asia rather than to Africa, and we 
may in general terms assert that Central Asia was the real source of 
the folk-lore stories which gradually spread throughout the old world 
and thence to the American continent. Even India itself must ulti- 
mately have been thus indebted, for such stories antedate the rise 
of Buddhism, to which has been traced the origin of many folk-tales 
in their comparatively modern dress. 

That the northern part of the American continent should be 
brought within this early cultural area is evidenced by numerous 
facts, of which the data of folk-lore furnish many, as shown by the 
incidental resemblances between the Two Brothers story and similar 
ones current among the American Indians. In confirmation of this 
view, reference may be made to a story which under various forms has 
been traced among many Asiatic and European peoples, that of Eros 
and Psyche, certain features of which are common also to stories 
which are still current among the Indians of North America. In 
the Norse version of that legend the White Bear falls in love with the 
beautiful daughter of a peasant, and she is persuaded to marry him, 
‘as he promised to make her father rich. The girl rides away onthe 
White Bear’s back to his mountain home, and at night a man comes 
to her, the White Bear being an enchanted prince who was able to 
put on the human form at night but before daylight had to assume 
his beast form again. We have a perfect analogy to this transfor- 
mation, except as to the enchantment and the animal form assumed, 
in the Arapaho story of the Sun, who becomes enamoured of a 
beautiful girl, to whom he appears during the day as a white dog, but 
visits at night in human form. Through curiosity to see the features 
-of the human being who comes to see her at night, White Bear’s 
wife lighted a candle while he was asleep. She kissed him and while 
doing so three drops of tallow fell upon his shirt, awakening him, and 
after telling her of his enchantment he and his castle disappeared. In 
the Arapaho story the girl presses her hand on her lover’s back, 
leaving its impress in red paint. The dénouement differs here 
from that of the Norse tale, as when the girl sees her mark on the 
dog’s back she is so enraged that she strikes it on the head and the 
dog runs away, returning as a young man to his father’s house. He 
comes back again sometime afterwards and takes away the puppy 
children the girl had given birth to, who had become little boys, and 
then she follows him to the sun’s home to recover her children. 
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Many of the incidents of the Norse story, in which the girl 
searches for the enchanted prince, undergoing many adventures be- 
fore she recovers him, can be parallelled, however, in other Indian 
tales. Thus, she makes inquiries of three old women in succession, 
one of whom gives her a golden ball, another a golden comb, and the 
third a golden spinning-wheel, to aid her in her search. In the 
Arapaho story of “ Sleepy-Young-Man and the Cannibals,” the young 
man on his travels comes to the tipi of an old woman of whom he 
asks information and she gives him a piece of sinew to help him on 
his way. He goes on and receives aid from two other old women, 
the third of whom enables him to obtain the object of his quest, as 
the golden spinning-wheel secures the girl’s desired interview with 
the enchanted prince. The girl reaches the country of the Winds 
who pass her on until she comes to North Wind, who carries her to 
the enchanted castle where the prince is. Here by means of the 
golden apple, comb, and spinning-wheel she gains access to the prince. 
All the bad people burst themselves with rage, and the prince and 
his wife escape. The Winds are personified also in American story, 
but they do not aid a girl to release her husband from enchantment. 
The person in distress there is usually a girl who is carried off by 
the buffalo and is rescued by the aid of certain animals, one of whom 
knows where the girl has been taken. 

In the Celtic tale of ““The Battle of the Birds,” a young prince 
cuts off the head of a snake who was about to overcome a Raven. 
The Raven becomes a young man, who gives the prince a bundle 
which he is not to look into until he sees the place where he would 
most like to dwell. He cannot wait, but looks into the bundle and 
finds himself in a great castle with fine grounds about it. He wishes 
to put it into the bundle again but cannot. He meets a great giant, 
who puts the castle into the bundle on the prince promising him his 
son when seven years old. The prince marries and has a son whom 
he is obliged to give to the giant in fulfilment of his promise. The 
boy lives with the giant a long time and asks him for his youngest 
daughter in marriage. The giant is angry, and says before the boy 
can marry her he must perform three tasks. These tasks are very 
difficult, but he performs them by the aid of the daughter, to whom 
he is thereupon married. The wonderful bundle? has its parallel in 
Indian story in the bundle which contains a numerous company of 
soldiers, with their weapons and horses, by whose aid a boy gains 
victories over the enemy. The Buffalo chief who marries a girl 
answers to the giant, and three tasks imposed by the giant corre- 
spond to the trials imposed, according to another story, on a man 


? In a West Indian “ Nancy Story,” in which three old women are the magical 
agents, a sugar estate comes out of an egg given to a girl. 
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who goes to recover his wife and son from the Buffalo. The last 
task the king’s son has to perform is the choosing of the giant’s 
youngest daughter from among others, all of them being made to 
look alike. This he effects by the youngest daughter giving him an 
agreed sign. The trial by choosing has to be gone through also by 
the husband in the American story, and he succeeds in discovering 
his wife in a similar manner. 
When the giant’s daughter has returned to the bridai chamber 
with the prince, she tells him they must fly quickly or her father 
will kill them. She divides an apple into nine pieces and puts tw6 
of the pieces at the head of the bed, two at the foot, two at the door 
of the kitchen, two at the great door, and one outside of the house. 
Then she and her husband ride off on horseback. Soon the giant 
calls out, “ Are you asleep yet?” The giant repeats the question sev- 
eral times and each time the pieces of apple in turn say, “ We are 
not asleep yet.” When the apple outside of the house answers, the 
giant knows he has been tricked, and he runs to the bedroom and 
finds it empty. He immediately chases the couple, and at daybreak 
the daughter tells her husband to put his hand in the ear of the 
horse and throw behind him what he finds there. He finds a twig 
of sloe-tree, and when he throws it, twenty miles of thick blackthorn 
wood grows up. The giant cuts through it, however, and again pur- 
sues. A piece of gray stone is then thrown and a mountain twenty 
miles broad and twenty miles high appears. The giant makes a way 
through the rocks, and at sunset the husband throws behind him a 
bladder of water, which becomes a lake twenty miles long and 
twenty miles broad. The giant endeavors to cross and is drowned. 
The use of the pieces of apple to delay pursuit by the giant is repre- 
sented in several American stories by the placing about the tipi of 


several pairs of moccasins, which call out after the pursuer and thus * 


bring him back. In one of the Buffalo stories the woman leaves her 
dress behind, and whenever the Buffalo husband asks if she is ready 
yet, it calls out, “ Not yet.” In other stories of pursuit, obstacles similar 
to those which delayed the giant are placed in the way of the pur- 
suer. The nearest parallel to the Celtic series of hindrances is to 
be found in one of the “ Nancy” stories given in Lewis’s “ Journal of 
a West India Proprietor.” In this tale, which has much resemblance 
to the above Celtic story, a young man in love with the daughter of 
a king or headman has to pick out the girl, transformed with her 
sisters first into three dogs and then three cats. He is successful 
and receives his bride, but she, knowing that her father will try to 
kill them during the first wedding night, takes a rose, a pebble, and 
a phial of water and then rides away with her husband. The rose 
leaves become a wood of briars, the pebble a high precipitous moun- 
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tain, and the phial a deep water, in which the father and his magical 
horse Dandy are drowned. 

The Celtic story introduces other adventures through which the 
prince and the giant’s daughter pass before they are married, the 
incidents of which are due to the Celtic imagination and therefore 
are not likely to be found in any tale preserved among the Indians 
of America. John Thackeray Bunce, who has written on “ Fairy 
Tales, their Origin and Meaning,” remarks, as to the stories just re- 
ferred to, that they are “ enough to show how the same idea repeats 
itself in different ways among various peoples who have come from 
the same stock: for the ancient Hindu legend of Urvasi and Purf- 
ravas, the Greek fable of Eros and Psyche, the Norse story of 
the Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon, the Teutonic 
story of the Soaring Lark, and the Celtic story of the Battle of 
the Birds, are all one and the same in their general character, their 
origin, and their meaning; and in all these respects they resemble 
the story which we know so well in English —that of Beauty and 
the Beast. Each form of the legend shows the special genius of the 
people to whom it belongs, and so it is of the Beauty and the Beast 
stories of the American Indian, which have a special character of 
their own due to the condition of civilization of the primitive people 
with whom they originated, at an era antedating that of the early 
Hindus, and while the Argan ancestors were yet inhabitants of Cen- 
tral Asia. In accordance with the cosmical explanation of the old 
world myths, the story of Eros and Psyche, and, therefore, the other 
stories, is related to that of the Sun and the Dawn, which vanishes 
when it beholds the rising Sun. There can be no objection to an 
analogous explanation being given of the American legends of a 
similar character. But these represent the more primitive condition 
of thought, when the Sun was regarded as being a young man, who 
was rather the sun-bearer than the actual solar body, and who could 
assume an animal form at will; and the Dawn was a young woman 
whose beauty is the first flush of light in the sky, which, although 
really a reflection of himself, is fallen in love with by the Sun, as 
Narcissus is lost in admiration of his own appearance in the reflect- 
ing water. 


C. Staniland Wake. 
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FRENCH CANADIAN FOLK-TALES. 


Tue following tales were kindly communicated to me by Mr. John 
C. Day, of Toronto. These tales were related by Mr. Day’s mother, 
a French Canadian. 


I. TRANSFORMATION INTO ANIMALS, 


(1.) “Once upon a time (about the year 1850) a man refused to pay 
his church fees, so he was put out of the church by one of the officers. 
This church officer was taking a load of hay to market next day, 
when he saw a colt come up and stop the horses, and also bite and 
annoy them. The man took his whip, and getting down from the 
load, he tried to drive the animal away, but the colt ran with full 
force against him and tried to stamp him to the ground. He then 
thought of his long knife, which he opened and stabbed the colt. 
As soon as blood appeared the colt turned into a man, and it was 
the man that had been put out of the church. The officer then tied 
his horses and led the evil man to a priest, but the priest only ban- 
ished him to an island to be heard of no more.” 


(2.) “Once upon a time, an old woman was so possessed with an 
evil spirit that she could turn herself into several different animals. 
She lived on the cream of milk stolen from her neighbors while 
turned into a frog. But one day, after disturbing the pans of milk 
for days, she was caught hopping around in a neighbor’s cellar. Her 
neighbor took her and put her upon a red-hot iron over the fireplace. 
She hopped off and out through the door to her home. When she 
came over the next day to see her neighbor, her hands were seen to 
be burned and blistered, and she wasn’t able to work for days.” 


Il. THE EVIL EYE. 


The events narrated in the following story are said to have oc- 
curred in 1850, near Céteau Landing, in the county of Soulanges, 
Quebec :— 


“ My uncle and wife went to Glengarry one day, and left their only . 


daughter, about eighteen years of age, to take care of the house. 
About three o'clock in the afternoon an old tramp passed by the 
door, then stopped and, seeing the door open, asked for something to 
eat. The girl, being afraid of the tramp, closed the door on him and 
told him to go on, for she would not give him anything or let him in. 
The old tramp became mad, and with oaths and threats he pounded 
on the door until he became tired ; then, seeing the girl through the 


window, through madness he bewitched her and went away. 
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“When the parents returned the girl was going through all sorts 
of manceuvres, such as crawling through the rounds of chairs and try- 
ing to climb the walls, so the folks had to tie her. The next day a 
quack doctor passed up the road and stopped at the house as usual. 
Upon seeing the girl in such a way, he asked the cause of it. When 
told, he asked for the petticoat she wore, and two packages of new 
pins. Getting them, he put the girl in bed, sat in the old fireplace, 
with the door open, and taking the petticoat and pins, he put [stuck] 
all the pins into the petticoat, then pulled them out and put them in 
again until the old tramp arrived before the door and asked, ‘What 
are you doing there?’ ‘Go on!’ said the doctor, ‘why do you want to 
know?’ ‘But stop!’ said the tramp, ‘you are doing no good!’ 
‘Oh!’ said the doctor, ‘you are the villain, are you, that put this 
poor girl in such a state? Now I want you to take that spell off the 
girl immediately!’ ‘I can’t,’ said the tramp, ‘unless I have some- 
thing to throw it on.’ ‘There’s an old hen before the door,’ said 
the doctor, ‘throw it on her.’ The tramp did so, the girl got out of 
bed sensible, but the hen turned over and died. The doctor took 
the tramp at once in charge and went away, but the girl was for years 
silly at spells.” 


III. JACK WITH HIS LANTERN. 


(1.) “About the year 1837 the Lower Canada French were very 
superstitious, so much so that they believed the devil was about them 
in different forms. One form was ‘ Jack with his Lantern,’ that 
would lead travellers into swamps and laugh at them afterwards. 
Upon one occasion, one Louis LaFontaine was driving home from 
Alexandria [Glengarry County, Ont.] with his grist, when he was 
attracted by a light in the road before him. He knew the road well, 
but as it was dark and the light seemed to make on to his house, he 
decided to follow it. In the course of about twenty minutes he 
plunged into a deep swamp, and the light also disappeared and left 
him in the dark, to get out the best he knew how. Through his ex- 
citement he heard the light, or the devil as he called it, laugh at him 
until morning dawned. So afterwards the people would always keep 


. Clear of ‘ Jack with his Lantern.’” 


(2.) “One Johnnie Saveau went fishing one dark and foggy night, 
about one hundred yards from his house, when he saw ‘ Jack with his 
Lantern’ moving in his direction. He had a torch-light at the bow 
of the boat, so didn’t feel timid until ‘Jack’ came pretty close to 
him ; and then he became afraid and tied his boat to the shore as 
quickly as possible ; and to make it more secure pinned the rope to 
a log with his jackknife and hammered it down as much as he could. 
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Then he ran for the house and closed the door as quickly as possible 
on arriving there; but the ‘ old devil’ (as he called the evil spirit in 
the light) pulled the knife out of the log and threw it after him, 
planting it in the door, just as he closed it, with such force that he 
could not at first pull it away. So, to be sure, the devil was working 


in many a form.” 
W. F. Wintemberg. 


TORONTO, CANADA, 
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PROVERBS IN THE MAKING: SOME SCIENTIFIC 
COMMONPLACES. II. 


206. One can understand the influence of repetition on crowds 
when one sees how powerful it is with the most enlightened minds. 
G. Le Bon. 

207. One is astonished to find that very rude inventions completely 
satisfy children; they are condemned for their little taste for art, 
whilst we might rather admire that power of imagination which makes 
this illusion possible to them. Mme. Necker. 

208. One generation of dumb beasts is, after all, very like another. 
J. Fiske. 

209. One must not moralize too soon. B. Machado. 

210. Organs are bilingual and functions bigamous. N. Colajanni. 

211, Originality is a trait which is by no means lacking in the 
life of primitive peoples. F. Boas. 

212. Original sin and free will are now questions of heredity. 
G. Stanley Hall. 

213. Our ancestors have left us deadly poisons as well as civiliza- 
tion. G. Stanley Hall. 

214. Our century democratizes everything, even duty. B. Machado. 

215. Our culture is the offspring of parents whom it resembles. 
O. T. Mason. 4 


216. Patriotism is a savage virtue. G. Tarde. 

217. Pedantism is hated at all ages. Mme. de Minermont. 

218. Peevish old age sends more wrinkles to the mind than to the 
body. Montaigne. 

219. Perfected organs are the product of stressful functioning. 
W J McGee. 

220. Perfection from inner necessity is the law of all things. G. 
Stanley Hall. 

221. Personal ascendancy of one man over another is the elemen- 
tary social phenomenon. G. Tarde. 

222. Pessimism of heart is above pessimism of mind. Mme. de 
Lambert. 

223. Pity and honesty, the two fundamental altruistic feelings, are 
universal neither in time nor in space. N. Colajanni. 

224. Play and speech make up the elements in which the child 
lives. F. Froebel. 

225. Play comes providentially to the child who feels the imperious 
necessity of new sensations, since it makes it possible for him con- 
tinually to experience new ones. R. Ardigd (contemporary Italian 
psychologist). 
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226. Playing boys make good pupils. F. Froebel. 

227. Play is all that from which man derives pleasure freely. G. 
A. Rayneri (contemporary Italian). 

228. Play is an occupation as serious and important for the child 
as are study and work for the adult. Paola Lombroso. 

229. Play is synonymous with experiment. G. A. Colozza (con- 
temporary Italian psychologist). 

230. Play shows the first development of art and of the zsthetic 
impulse in the child. G. A. Colozza. 

231. Plays and games are the most original creations of childhood, 
and their adaptation, modification, and development form a training- 
school of infancy. Paola Lombroso. 

232. Plays must not be commanded. G. A. Colozza. 

233. Pleasure socializes. B. Machado. 

234. Poetry and melody are twins, born of the dancing chant. J. 
W. Powell. 

235. Polish is not culture. F. Jahn. 

236. Pride, like faith, like love, is something eternal. G. Tarde. 

237. Primitive man sees only a few qualities, and identifies them if 
they have points of agreement. S. N. Patten (contemporary Ameri- 
can economist). 

238. Primitive societies had no physical or social conception of the 
world. De Greef. 

239. Prostitution has the same origin as crime. Féré (contemporary 
French psychologist). 

240. Prostitution is woman’s crime. S. Venturi. 

241. Psychological embryogeny is a measurer of psychic atavism. 
P. Mantegazza. 


242. Raw books are far worse than raw potatoes, bad books more 
pernicious than bad meat. F. Jahn. 

243. Reason is of female nature; it can give only after it has 
received. Schopenhauer (1788-1860). 

244. Religion and science have more and more in common and 
less in severalty. G. Stanley Hall. 

245. Religion is all. G. Stanley Hall. 

246. Religion, like language, is a work of imitation of the highest 
order. G. Tarde. 

247. Revelation is the true education of humanity. Lessing. 

248. Revenge is a kind of wild justice. Bacon. 


249. Science is only a symbolism of reality —a system of skilful 
ruses. Payot. 

250. Science is the social development of individual logic. G. 
Tarde. 
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251. Science cannot do without conscience. B. Machado. 

252. Scoldings and cries disturb children more than they convert 
them, causing more tears than true repentance. Mme. Necker. 

253. Selection eliminates those who do not imitate. G. Tarde. 

254. Simplification of instruction is absolutely necessary. B. 
Machado. 

255. Sleep is not the brother of death ; it is only his image. Gri- 
mard (contemporary French psychologist). 

256. Sleep is a world apart. Mme. de Manacéine (contemporary 
Russian physiologist). 

257. Sleep is more necessary than food to animals endowed with 
consciousness. Mme. de Manacéine. 

258. Social commerce, comradeship, are indispensable to the for- 
mation of character. B. Machado. 

259. Social evolution is a myth, from the biological standpoint. 
G. A. Reid (contemporary English writer). 

260. Social love conquers all appetites. B. Machado. 

261. Social passions sometimes become instinctive. Lord Kames. 

262. Societies have only the criminals they deserve. Lacassagne 
(contemporary French criminologist). 

263. Society is only the family increased and expanded. F. Froebel. 

264. Solitude is the school of genius. Gibbon (1737-1794). 

265. Study cannot abolish, social obligation. B. Machado. 

266. Susceptibility to pain increases with civilization. T. Ribot. 

267. Sympathy is long posterior to the great outburst of faith and 


duty. G. Tarde. 


268. Take away sympathy and imitation, and what would be left 
to the child? Mme. Necker. 

269. Tendency to crime is not inevitable by the mere fact of he- 
redity ; it becomes so. E. Caro (French philosopher, 1826-1887). 

270. That other world, the truest microcosm, the womb of our 
mother. Sir T. Browne. 

271. That simple but wasteful process of survival of the fittest, 
through which such marvellous things have come into being, has little 
about it that is analogous to the ingenuity of human art. J. Fiske. 

272. The xsthetic hunger of primitive artists. W J McGee. 

273. The agreeable feelings join with the painful to produce the 
arrest of the reflexes in the very young child. B. Perez. © 

274. The anatomical characters of the races have in all their main 
points remained constant. F, Boas. 

275. The animals do not play because they are young, but they 
have their youth because they must play. K. Groos (contemporary 
German psychologist). 
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276. The aristocracy of intelligence is not less cruel than the 
others. B. Machado. 

277. The “art impulse” and the “play impulse” are, indeed, 
emphatically spontaneous. H. R. Marshall. 

278. The art of a people must also be judged by what they need 
not do and yet accomplish. A. C. Haddon. 

279. The art works with which our children decorate table and 
wall are rather symbolic than naturalistic. E. Grosse. 

280. The artistic skill of a people is dependent upon the favorable- 
ness of their environment. A. C. Haddon. 

281. The best part of most of us is the boy that was born with us. 
Bradford Torrey (American author, b. 1843). 

282. The birth of the soul was the dawn of the psychic faculties. 
L. F. Ward. 

283. The body of the growing child is a mazy federation of cells, 
freighted by heredity with reverberations from a past the remoteness 
of which we can only conjecture. G. Stanley Hall. 

284. The brain may be called the mouthpiece of the universe, 
without which it would be dumb. G. Stanley Hall. 

285. The child grows less and less like the savage with years. H. 
Drummond. 

286. The child is extremely sensitive to the judgment of his peers. 
T. Ribot. 

287. The child is father of the man. Wordsworth. 

288. The child is sincere only by spontaneity, natural transpar- 
ence and clearness of soul. Guyau. 

289. The child makes phrases as it makes houses, gardens, and 
mud-pies, with the same regardlessness of the real. Guyau. 

290. The child of an uncultivated race is obliged to learn every- 
thing, while the child of the civilized race has only to remember. 
Mismer. 

291. The child of to-day is the chrysalis of a completely intuitive 
man. Anon. (Italian). 

292. The child retains and reproduces images much more than he 
invents and thinks. Guyau. 


293. The child seeks by prolonging, in its voice and motions, the: 


duration of an effect to prolong also. a consciousness of its cause. 
Shelley (1792-1822). 

294. The child thinks he sees life in everything that moves. Mme. 
Necker. 

295. The child’s first work is play. Guyau. 

296. The criminal is nearer the madman than the savage. C. 
Lombroso. 


297. The crowd-state, or the rule of the crowd, is barbarism, or a 


return to barbarism. G. Le Bon. 
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298. The curse of superstition is met with in women more than in 
men. Erasmus (1467-1536). 

299. The darkness never lets us be so witty or so intelligent as the 
light. Johannes Miiller (German biologist, 1801-1858). 

300. The darkness of night reduces many a neurasthenic to the 
level of a child or a savage. McFarlane. 

301. The day that cave-man first split the marrow-bone of a bear 
by thrusting a stick into it and striking it home with a stone — that 
day the doom of the hand was sealed. H. Drummond. 

302. The development of culture must not be confounded with 
the development of mind. F. Boas. 

303. The discovery of things is to be sought from the light of 
nature, not to be re-sought from the studies of antiquity. Bacon. 

304. The distempers of automatism need conquering. B. Ma- 
chado. 

305. The earth first laughed when the children came. A. Dobson 
(contemporary English man of letters). 

306, The emancipation of women is from a self-imposed bondage. 
O. T. Mason. See No. 443. 

307. The emotional value of opinions is great. F. Boas. 

308. The entire existence of little children is dramatic. Mme. 
Necker. 

309. The experience of life is the broad way, hereditary transmis- 
sion the difficult and narrow path. A. Bain (contemporary Scotch 
psychologist). 

310. The experience of the child almost takes the form of play. 
G. A. Colozza. 

311. The faith and trust, the hope and anticipation, with which 
the child enters school, accomplish everything. F. Froebel. 

312. The fear which affects the old man gives a peculiar character 
to his thoughts. Despine (French pathologist). 

313. The fear which children have of dogs and cats before know- 
ing the motives of their fear is an hereditary fact. A. Mosso 
(Italian physiologist, b. 1846). 

314. The feeling of activity is the source of the child’s most lively 
enjoyments. Mme. Necker. 

315. The figures of small bodies seem to be learned by children 
by their lips as much as by their fingers ; on which account they put 
every new object to their mouths. E. Darwin. 

316. The finer the man, the better the art. A.C. Haddon. 

317. The gifts of the soul and the mind are essentially the same 
in both sexes, and there is only difference in the proportions. Mme. 
Necker. 

318. The happiness of individuals and the rank of the species are 
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in direct proportion to the female activities and inverse to the mascu- 
line. Toussenel. 

319. The hearth created leisure. E. Grimard (contemporary 
French writer). 

320. The hearth is the perpetual rendez-vous of humanity. E. 
Grimard. 

321. The hearth was, from the dawn of history, the first centre of 
family-attraction, the origin and point of departure of nascent civil- 
ization. E. Grimard. 

322. The history of the human mind is written in language. G. 
Regnaud (contemporary French philologist). 

323. The human plant is of all plants that which needs sunlight 
most. J. Michelet (French historian, 1798-1874). 

324. The idea of inferiority and superiority is eminently relative. 
N. Colajanni. 

325. The ideas as well as the children of our youth often die 
before us. Anon. 

326. The imagination is eternally young in its nature, and the 
child lives always in the man, though all the man be not in the child. 
Mme. Necker. 

327. The imagination of children has its point of departure in the 
confusion of ideas produced by their reciprocal attraction. Guyau. 

328. The infinitude of child-play is capable of exciting any feel- 
_ ings or affection. G. A. Colozza. 

329. The little child needs to play as the silk-worm needs contin- 
ually to eat leaves. Paola Lombroso. 

330. The long habit of living makes mere men more hardly to part 
with life. Sir T. Browne. 

331. The majority of prostitutes are born into prostitution at the 
same time as into puberty. Augagneur. 

332. The man of genius is, in many respects, a somnambulist. J. P. 
Richter. 

333. The man who goes to sleep is an idiot, the man who dreams 
is a lunatic. Maury (French physiologist). 

334. The more imaginative the child’s play is, the more pleasure 
he has. Mme. Necker. 

335. The mother is the best school. J. Michelet. 

336. The need to play, in the little child, increases in proportion 
as it plays; the more it plays, the more it wishes to play. G. A. 
Colozza. 

337. The nineteenth century ought to define woman: A being 
equal to man, but different from man. E. Legouvé (French man of 
letters). 

338. The nursery is the place where study is most general and 
universal. W. De Witt Hyde (American pedagogue, b. 1852). 
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339. The object of nature is function ; the object of man is hap- 
piness ; the object of society is action. L. F. Ward. 

340. The organ is derived from the function; somageny from 
psychogeny. W. Wundt (contemporary German physiologist and 
psychologist). 

341. The organism is so much the more developed and complex, 
the greater the number of unities composing it and the freer they 
are to move and act in their own spheres. G. Sergi. 

342. The origin of the zsthetic pleasures is to be found in the 
pleasure of play. G. Sergi. 

343. The people that ceases to invent ceases to grow. O. T. 
Mason. 

344. The period of infancy was a period of plasticity. J. Fiske. 

345. The play of the child is its work, its trade, its life, its initia- 
tion into society. Mme. Kergomard. 

346. The plays of children are a microcosm possessing almost all 
the elements of life. G. A. Colozza. 

347. The plays of children are the germinal leaves of all later life. 
F. Froebel. 

348. The pleasure of exerting their strength is inexhaustible in 
children. Mme. Necker. 

349. The poet hath the child’s sight in his breast, and sees all new. 
Mrs. Browning (1809-1861). 

350. The poet is born and made. R. Fletcher (American phy- | 
sician, b. 1823). 

351. The probable effect of civilization upon an evolution of human 
faculty has been much overestimated. F. Boas. 

352. The progress of culture has shortened the period of baby- 
hood. O. T. Mason. 

353. The progress of man is his progress of gaining independence 
from nature, of making her forces his slaves and not leaving them 
his masters. D. G. Brinton (American anthropologist, 1837-1899). 

354. The psychology of the child is fundamental in education. B. 
Machado. 

355. The race-soul dominates entirely the crowd-soul. G. Le Bon. 

356. The real savage is not the show-savageot an Australian town, 
the quai Kaffir of a South African port, or the Reservation Indian of 
a western state. H. Drummond. 

357. There are no diseases, only sick people. B. Machado. 

358. There are no grotesques in nature. Sir T. Browne. 

359. There are emotive talents, — some persons need warming up 
to think. B. Machado. 

360. There are things it is better not to think than to think. G. 
Stanley Hall. 
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361. The rebellion of delinquents finds only perennial maledictions, 
the rebellion of genius is destined to receive the adoration of*hu- 
manity. Anon. 

362. The relation of the function to the organ is not fixed. (A. 
Hovelacque (contemporary French anthropologist). 

363. The religion of feeling comes back to fear, its primitive form 
in evolution. T. Ribot. : 

364. There is a certain sense of play in the taste-experiments of 
children. G. Sergi. 

365. There is an intellectual gluttony. B. Machado. 
366. There is an embryology of the mind as well as of the body. 
W J McGee. 

367. There is a normal limit of elasticity for all our acts. B. 
Machado. 

368. There is a sense in which the race may be said to have in- 
vented itself. O. T. Mason. 

369. There is but one immortality, that of good deeds. B, Ma- 
chado. 

370. There is no deformity but in monstrosity. Sir T. Browne. 

371. There is no gymnastic like that we have with our children. 
B. Machado. 

372. There is no man bad. Sir T. Browne. 

373. There is no normal type of brain. K. von Bardeleben (con- 
temporary German anatomist). 

374. There is no traditional error that can withstand inoculation 
with the blood of youth. B. Machado. 

375. There is some difference between a soul and a clock, — let us 
not mechanize everything. B. Machado. 

376. There is surely a piece of divinity in us. Sir T. Browne. 

377. The rite is originally based on the myth. D. G. Brinton. 

378. There ought to be a large margin to the personal life of chil- 
dren. B. Machado. 

379. The rudest phases of religion connect the ideas of the divine 
with particular external objects, a tree, a rock, a special place, around 
which grow up a series of local myths and usages. D. G. Brinton. 

380. The same processes operate in the art of decoration, whatever 
the subject, wherever the country, whenever the age, — another ex- 
ample of the essential solidarity of mankind. A. C. Haddon. 

381. The same vice, committed at sixteen, is not the same, though 
it agrees in all other circumstances, as at forty. Sir T..Browne. 

382. The savage is a child; the moral decadent in civilization a 
decadent old man. C. Letourneau (contemporary French anthro- 
pologist). 

383. The savage is a man as we are men. D. G. Brinton. 
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384. The savage is not the type of a free man. D. G. Brinton. 

385. The savage is to ages what the child is to years. Shelley. 

386. The savage knows not death as a natural occurrence. D. G. 
Brinton. 

387. The savage plays at warfare and finds an outlet for his re- 
covered energies in violent emotions. H. Héffding. 

388. The school must not teach servility. B. Machado. 

389. The slumber of the body seems to be but the waking of the 
soul. Sir T. Browne. ; 

390. The social milieu is the culture-medicine of criminality ; the 
microbe is the criminal, an element having importance only the day 
when he finds the culture which makes him ferment. Lacassagne 
(contemporary French criminologist). 

391. The soul of man may be in heaven anywhere. Sir T. Browne. 

392. The spontaneous play of the child discloses the future inner 
life of the man. F. Froebel. 

393. The tabu extends its veto into every department of primitive 
life. D. G. Brinton. 

394. The talkative animals, as dogs and swine and children, scream 
most when in pain, and even from fear. E. Darwin. 

395. The toys the child invents are those which amuse him most. 
Mme. Necker. ; 

396. The trinity formed by the offensive instinct (anger), the de- 
fensive instinct (fear), and the instinctive needs. Th. Ribot. 

397. The two functions absolutely essential to life are nutrition 
and reproduction. L. F. Ward. 

398. The very existence of youth is largely for the sake of play. 
K. Groos. 

399. The whole world is man’s body. H. Drummond. 

400. The whole world was made for man, but the twelfth part of 
man for woman. Sir T. Browne. 

401. The woman who does not love, or is not a mother or a wife, 
falls short of being a woman, — for her involution has begun. S. 
Venturi. 

402. The word is by all odds the most effective of all agencies to 
bring about altered and abnormal conditions either in the individual 
or in the mass. D. G. Brinton. 

403. The word is servant of the idea. A. Darmesteter. 

404. The worship of life was the central, positive conception in 
primitive ceremonies. D. G. Brinton. 

405. The young of all animals play. G. A. Colozza. 

406. This awe of nature, even when not a kind of worship, is the 
child of our observances. Dr. S. M. Burnett (American physician, 


b. 1847). 
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407. This is the century of the small and weak. B. Machado. 

408. This propensity to imitation not only appears in the actions 
of children, but in the customs and traditions of the world. E. 
Darwin. 

409. To chew well and to walk well are the two greatest secrets 
of long living. Bosquillon. 

410. To do good is more than to think or to know. B. Machado. 

411. To have something to do is the first principle of all educa- 
tion. B. Machado. 

412. To listen is to observe, to speak is to act. B. Machado. 

413. To study men we have to study mind. J. W. Powell. 

414. To the mother the child is Aer child, to the school it is a 
child. Hailman (American pedagogue). 

415. To the savage all nature testifies to the presence of the mys- 
terious power which is behind its forms and motions. D. G. Brinton. 


416. Unconscious and conscious imitation are factors influencing 
civilized society not less than primitive society. F. Boas. 

417. Unmarried men are best friends, best masters, best servants, 
but not best subjects. Bacon. 

418. Urbanization develops the need of being amused. G. Tarde. 


419. Vagabondage is a vice, but it is, nevertheless, a mental 
resource for children, by which they escape the narrowness of the 
school and the vacuity of the home. B. Machado. 

420. Vision and manipulation, these in the countless indirect and 
transfigured forms are the two codperating factors in all intellectual 
progress. J. Fiske. 


421. We are something more than ourselves in our sleeps. Sir T. 
Browne. 

422. We are the heirs of the ages and do not desire to be their 
prodigal son. O. T. Mason. 

423. We believe and think with all we are, body as well as sensi- 
bility and intelligence. J. Payot. 

424. We have made more progress in intelligence than in kind- 
ness. J. Fiske. 

425. We live by our imagination. B. Machado. 

426. We must distinguish between the influence of civilization and 
of race. F. Boas. 

427. We must not confuse luck with superiority. B. Machado. 

428. We take ourselves to a woman, forgetting our mother in a 
wife, and the womb that bare us in that which shall bear our image. 
Sir T. Browne. 

429. What education is to the individual, revelation is to the race. 
Lessing. 
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430. What function is to biology, feeling is to sociology. L. F, 
Ward. 

431. What is moral evil but arrested development? R. W. 
Emerson. 

432. When one grows old one has to deck one’s self out. Vauve- 
nargues (1715-1747). 

433. Who seeth me in dreams seeth me truly. Mahomet. 

434. Who would think, because he found his boy pugnacious with 
his companions, that he must make him a soldier with a large chance 
that he would develop into a Napoleon? H. R. Marshall. 

435. Without dialects the body of language would be a corpse. 
F. Jahn. 

436. With the animal heredity is everything, and his individual 
experience is next to nothing. F. Jahn. 

437. With the discovery of fire man first entered into human social 
life. D. G. Brinton. 

438. With the genesis of the family, the creation of man may be 
said, in a certain degree, to have been completed. J. Fiske. 

439. Woman has two specific traits of genius, one of physical 
character, the other of functional, — the first is beauty, the second 
is the genius of seduction. S. Venturi. 

440. Woman is a born teacher. B. Machado. 

441. Woman was a slave before the slave existed. A. Bebel 
(contemporary German socialist). 

442. Women are real savages inside. D. Diderot (1713-1784). 

443. Women are rather the bearers of genius than the possessors 
of it. G. Sergi. 

444. Women hold to the heart only by the ties of the heart. 
Mme. de Staél (1766-1817). 

445. Women live from infancy to old age without desiring any 
other happiness than that of loving. Mme. Necker. 


446. Young or old women never see a baby without feeling an 
emotion that men never know. Mme. Campan. 

447. Youth is a continual intoxication. La Rochefoucauld (1613- 
1680). 

448. Youth is a blunder, manhood a struggle, old age a regret. 
Disraeli (1776-1848). 

449. Youth is the fever of reason. Rousseau. 


450. Zoéculture is a child of sun and sand. W J McGee. 


For the English dress in which the citations from authors in other 
languages appear the present writer is responsible. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, MAss. 
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THE DRAMA OF THE FILIPINOS. 


OF all departments of literature, it is only in the drama that the 
native Filipino has attained that excellence which consists in vital 
force and interest. Certainly, if we judged by the effect produced on 
him and his narrow world, we should have a product of unsurpassed 
merit. In so far as the plays are concerned, they give a key to the 
character of the old Filipino, and of the modern one also. What 
English or American playwright, even in the time of the most seri- 
ous wars, has succeeded in keeping an audience on its feét, rabid 
with fury and frenzy, for three hours? What play have we known 
for the sake of seeing which we would risk a term in prison? Or 
have we ever been so powerfully impressed that the performance 
might be said to have been the mainspring of conversion to Chris- 
tianity ? Such influence belongs to the historic drama of the Fili- 
pino, and has been so frequently attested, even during the brief time 
of my own residence in the archipelago, as to require no further 
proof. The knowledge I have been able to gather has led me to 
make a classification for the sake of better understanding. Con- 
cerning the ancient plays and lyrics, my information has been de- 
rived from the older Spanish historians and bibliographers, such as 
Morga, San Augustin, de Rada, Delgado, de Zufiiga, and, at the 
present day, Retana. Rizal has contributed his share, but his work 
is so full of erratic and loose statements as to require caution in the 
reader. . 

My classification divides the plays and poems into four classes or 
periods. These are :— 

(1.) Prehistoric; until 1521. 

(2.) Religious ; from 1529 to the present time. 

(3.) Moro-Moro, or Middle Period ; from 1750 to about 1876, and 
to the present day. 

(4.) Seditious, or anti-American ; from 1898. 

This is the arrangement I have found most satisfactory ; although 
each period overlaps its successor, the facility with which the plays 
can be studied is greater than with any other division. 

I. With respect to the prehistoric time, our knowledge must of 
necessity be inaccurate and limited. I wish to make it clear at the 
outset, that my results are here given in the full knowledge that they 
are in many respects incomplete and faulty, and set forth with the de- 
sire that they may be of assistance.in clearing up some points, and 
in stimulating further investigation with fuller material. Centuries 
ago, the Filipino, while learning the new thought and belief, was for- 
bidden to repeat his heathen tales. This injunction has not been 
forgotten. 
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In the early time, it is fair to presume, from circumstantial evidence 
and the character of the people, that each tribe had beliefs of its own 
which crystallized into definite traditions, orally handed down in song 
and story. The Filipino knows little of the soul of music, but has a 
strong sense of rhythm. In the island of Samar exist songs which, 
according to native statement, were in vogue before the advent of 
the Spaniards. From the use of airs for the words of the traditions, 
the transition was easy to dramatic gesture and action. The native 
mind quickly responded and the drama was slowly evolved out of 
the folk-tale. From the Spanish authorities I gather that these old 
lyrics were used especially to celebrate state occasions. Some were 
dirges, some festival pieces. According to the famous Jesuit, Padre 
Colin, most of them “recited the vain deeds of their gods,” and the 
relation of gods to men. Many were of a marine character, owing 
no doubt to the piracy usual with many of the tribes, and also 
because the people were fishermen. It is related, whether with au- 
thority I know not, that when Legazpi came to Mactan on his con- 
quering expedition, and made a treaty with the natives, a “play” 
was given to celebrate the fact that Spaniard and Filipino were now 
“brothers.” After the arrival of the Spaniards, these dramatic poems 
and lyrics seem to have fallen into general disuse. 

II. Of the religious plays we have positive information, and manu- 
script copies may still be seen in certain of the greater museums. 
In his interesting, thoughynot exact book, Don Vicente Barrantes 
says that the number of recorded religious dramas, in all the lan- 
guages, “according to what may be considered as forming the true 
drama,” varies between about twenty-six and forty. The first men- 
tioned bears the date of 1529, and must therefore have been given 
less than seven years after the discovery of the islands. That the 
religious plays should have begun so early in the process of civiliza- 
tion is ample proof that the friars used the drama as one of the first 
means for drawing attention to their religion. For the rest we have 
the testimony, direct and indirect, of the friars themselves, to show 
that the priests adopted the religious melodrama as the best way to 
cultivate Filipino interest. The native saw the grotesque, and to 
our minds blasphemous, representations of the passion of Christ; 
his instincts were stirred, and he wished to learn more. More was 
supplied, and he soon knew also the stories of the saints. I am 
convinced that the old missionaries of Spain in this manner accom- 
plished more, with greater speed and more lasting results, than has 
elsewhere been achieved. 

The striking feature of dramas of this class is their obvious deri- 
vation from the medizval European ecclesiastical plays. The pan- 
tomime and dialogue of the miracle-play expanded, until it grew 
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sufficiently strong to make its way in the world of laymen. The 
process thus corresponds to that of the European drama, as excel- 
lently set forth by Dr. Brander Matthews. 

The religious plays are themselves capable of subdivision, and to 
my mind the distinction between their varieties is sharp. (a) First 
may be mentioned plays original with the friars. These were written 
in Spanish and translated into the native dialects, the actors being 
the friars themselves, with the assistance of their native students and 
helpers. (b) Translations from ancient Latin religious plays. These 
were doubtless of a higher order, as the Latin pieces were better 
specimens of literature. Such pieces are still popular both in city 
and province, and may to this day be seen in Manila, the most cos- 
mopolitan city in the archipelago. (c) Plays written in the native 
dialect by Filipinos. At first, of course, these must have been pro- 
duced under the eyes of the friars, in the monasteries, but after the 
insurrections, outsiders adopted the art, and to some extent wrote 
what they chose. It is true that the government issued a decree 
forbidding any native to publish or even write anything in any 
native dialect, but before the plays were produced in the cities they 
were censored, while in the country the power of Spain was never 
sufficiently secure to enable the suppression of frequent gatherings. 
Don Vicente gives dates of such plays! to 1882, but, strange to say, 
does not name a single Filipino playwright. 

III. The third class, that of the Moro-Moro plays, affords the most 
interesting study of the drama, and the character of the Filipino. 
The name indicates the nature of the pieces. “ Moro,” according to, 
the colloquial use of the word, signifies any native who is a Moham- 
medan. The plays, accordingly, recite the struggles between these 
and the Christian tribes, the former attempting to seduce the latter 
to Islam, with the alternative of death in various horrible forms. If 
the Moro-Moro play contained no more, it might be considered a 
peculiar division of the religious drama. But the plays were filled 
with fabulous adventures; according to Padre Joaquin Martinez de 
Zufiiga (writing of about 1800). 

“In this /oa they celebrated the naval expeditions of the General 
(the Spaniard Alava), the honors and titles with which the King had. 
decorated him, and gave him their thanks, in recognition of the favor’ 
done them in visiting their pueblo, they being only poor wretches. 
This /oa was in verse, composed rhetorically in diffuse style conform- 
ing to the Asiatic taste. Therein they did not fail to relate the ex- 
peditions of Ulysses, the voyages of Aristotle, the unfortunate death. 


1 He gives dates from 1529 to 1580; these were ante-conquest, #. ¢. before the 
pacification of the islands. Others are dated between 1588 and 1882. All were 
given in Manila, 
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of Pliny, and other passages of ancient history, which they love to 
introduce into their relations. All these passages were full of fables 
having marvellous qualities; indeed, the more extraordinary the 
story, the greater their approbation ; of Aristotle they said, that not 
being able to comprehend the profundity of the sea, he threw him- 
self in and was drowned; of Pliny, that he cast himself into Vesu- 
vius in order to understand the fire which burned within the volcano ; 
in this manner they mingle other fictions with history.” 

Continuing in this description, and going into detail concerning 
peculiarities of the /oas, de Zufiiga says of the tragedies : “If these 
do not possess plenty of personages having high rank and abundance 
of miracles, with ferocious wild beasts, the people do not like the 
plays and refuse their attention.” This corresponds with statements 
of other writers, and gives a clear idea of the character of the Moro- 
Moro plays. It is little over a year ago that I saw the most recent 
specimen of this class, the so-called opera Magdapio, in the Zorilla 
Theatre of Manila. It was typical in every respect, perfectly illus- 
trating the problems presented by intertribal wars. 

In this piece, called “ Magdapio, or Fidelity Rewarded,” by Pedro 
A. Paterno (score by Carluen), Magdapio is a young woman who in- 
habits a certain mountain of the Itas, which is split apart by the god 
Lindol (the earthquake), thus letting out Magdapio, and exhibiting 
the riches contained within. The prince of the Itas seeks and ob- 
tains her hand in marriage, and the people acquire the vast wealth 


* of the cleft mountain. ter the marriage has been celebrated with 


great pomp, a flight of arrows interferes with the proceedings, an 
army of foreign invaders, the heathen Malays, rush in, the prince is 
killed, and Magdapio captured. Bay, king of the Malays, asks her 
to marry him. The girl courageously refuses, whereupon he tells 
her that she must do so, or he will throw the body of her dead lover 
into the shark-infested ocean. She refuses, and at the first opportu- 
nity throws herself also into the sea, and drifts to the throne of the 
king of the ocean. The latter inquires her purpose, and she explains. 
The god tells her that since she has been faithful, she shall be re- 
warded by receiving the name “ Pearl of the Orient Sea,” in addition 
to which, presumably, she recovers her lover by order of the sea-king. 
The tribal wars are clearly shown, even though to occidental eyes 
the play may be absurd. The music, declared to be “ strictly Fili- 
pino,” is strangely reminiscent of “La Giaconda,” “Faust,” and 
other well-known operas, with preludes and intermezzos really origi- 
nal, The performance was given in honor of Governor Wright, and 
the audience largely American. The play was written in Spanish, 
and by a friend of the author turned into Tagalog. 

Barrantes declares that the date of the Filipino theatre, as a well 
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organized and patronized institution, is April of 1750. This may be 
relatively true, but this writer admits that the Jesuit priests in Ma- 
nila, a century earlier, gave the first recorded play in which religion 
and war were mingled in a popular manner. This piece, called 
“ Guerras Piraticas de Filipinas,” or Pirate Wars in the Philippines, 
was written by Fray Jeronimo Pérez, and presented in the house of 
the Order, “where doubtless figured many sons of the country (¢. «. 
Spaniards born in the islands) and also pure imdios” (natives). The 
date is given as July 5, 1637. Barrantes comments on it in his usual 
loose fashion : ‘‘ Here we have the first certain appearance of the 
theatre in the Philippines, of a modern date indeed, but a century 
after the conquest, a circumstance destructive of the hypothetical 
accounts concerning the influence of China on the intellectual evolu- 
tion of the Filipinos.” The first official recognition of the theatre 
in the archipelago, Don Vicente declares, is made in an order of 
the Royal Ayuntamiento of Manila dated 1836,! even though on 
the night of January 22, 1772, an eventful night for the government, 
the governor-general, Don Simon de Anda, gave a great play in the 
royal palace, or government house, under his own auspices. From 
this time forth the recognition of plays as a proper form of enter- 
tainment was practically conceded. Respecting the date of the first 
theatre building, it is only known that it was early in the last 
century. By an order evidently official it was called in 1847 the 
“Spanish Theatre,” and was located in the district known as Bi- 
nondo, which lies along the water-front, and is the business and Chi- 
nese section, being “extramuros.”? In 1852 this building was de- , 
stroyed by an earthquake, and rebuilt in 1853. About 1840 another 
theatre is supposed to have been built in Tondo, but seems to have 
been a building intended fot other purposes, and remodelled. In 
1853 and 1860 two others were erected, respectively in Tondo and 
Quiapo, both “extramuros” districts. Since that time theatres have 
flourished. 

1 Art. 116 of the “Ceremonial :” These festivities must always be the choice 
of our Ayuntamiento, and may include artificial fires, masks, tournaments, or 
dances in imitation of tournaments, triumphal cars, dances, comedies, bull-baiting 
and bull-fights, or fights with reed spears in imitation of tournaments, and per- 
formances of like nature. Art. 117. This article determines the disposition of 
scaffoldings and stages which had been erected in the plazas of the towns for 
representation of the plays; hence it may be inferred that prior to this time 
no regular playhouse, as such, was in existence. See Zhe Development of the 
Drama, Matthews, chapters on the Medieval Drama. Scribner, 1903. 

2 « Extramuros:” Literally, without the walls. The city of Manila, technically, 
is the small district included within the great wall begun by Legazpi in 1574. At 
the present time this city, or “ Intramuros,” is the least important part of the town 
except that in it is the official seat of government and many of the large educational 
institutions. 
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IV. This class, the latest, and the most troublesome for all con- 
cerned, contains only seditious plays, which may roughly be divided 
into two kinds, as sharply distinct as if belonging to different periods. 
All the plays are directed against the United States government, 
with the object of rousing the people to take definite action against 
the “hated interlopers,” and once more plunge the country into an 
insurrection. It is difficult to say which division has been the more 
harmful. The first includes plays printed in the newspapers, not 
intended to be produced on a large scale, if at all. The other con- 
tains plays seldom or never printed, acted throughout the provinces 
of Luzon, Samar, and other large islands. In my collection, I have 
been unable to secure a complete copy of any piece belonging to the 
first category. These plays appeared in the native newspapers daily 
as serials. Their verbal form is strange, for the dramas frequently 
exhibited a mixture of three languages, incoherently blended, pre- 
sumably with the idea of producing a witty effect, and at the same 
time deceiving the American secret police. 

Of the other type an example is “ Hindi Aco Patay,” that is to 
say, 1 Am Not Dead, written by Juan M. Cruz, who signed it with 
his wife’s name. The story is simple. Kardngalan (Dignity, re- 
presenting the natural wealth and riches of the islands) is sought in 
marriage by Macdmcam (Covetous, the American Government in 
Manila), and also by 7dngulan (Defence, a loyal, that is insurgent, 
native). Ualing-hinayin (Pitiless, native scout under American 
orders). Her brother has sold himself to Macamcam, and urges his 
sister to marry the latter. She refuses, having pledged herself to 
Tangulan. Eventually he and Macamcam fight a duel (battle be- 
tween the American and Filipino forces), and Tangulan is left on the 
field, shot through and mortally wounded. Macdmcam sends to 
Washington for his father M/aimdét (Avaricious, the United States), 
who comes to see his son married, as it is by his wish that the young 
man has undertaken to win the girl. Meantime, vague rumors have 
been bruited about that TA4ngulan’s ghost has assumed command of 
a large force of desperate natives, advancing to destroy the force of 
Macdmcam, and the latter is much disturbed. However, the girl is 
forced into the marriage, and the ceremony is proceeding, when the 
funeral procession of Tangulan passes the door of Kardngalan’s house. 


* As the catafalque arrives, Tangulan springs up, bolo in hand, with the 


shout: Hindi aco patay! The Americans are seized, disarmed, and 
the lovers united, the play thus ending “happily, while Macamcam 
and Matmbét decide to “ wait until another day ” before attempting 
again to execute their nefarious plans. The play is skillfully written, 
and proved a firebrand among the Filipinos. The piece most nearly 
resembling the older drama is entitled “ Luhang Tagalog” (Tagalog 
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Tears), which is in reality a Moro-Moro play and not seditious, 
although it was suppressed because it stirred up the people, and 
inspired thoughts of war and treason. In the production of “ Hindi 
Aco Patay” and other plays of like character, several decidedly strik- 
ing bits of stage business were introduced. For instance, in this 
and its companion piece, “ Kahapon, Ngayon, at Bukas” (Yesterday, 
To-day, and To-morrow), the costumes of the players were so de- 
signed that when at a preconcerted signal they gathered in the 
apparent confusion in the centre of the stage, and as quickly drifted 
into separate groups, the insurgent or Filipino flag, for an instant, 
was distinctly formed from their dresses, the stripes and triangle 
being clearly defined. The native audience, quick to perceive such 
a delicate piece of insolence, would cheer itself hoarse, while the 
foreigners present were unable to see the significance, and wondered 
what the excitement was about. Occasional attempts are still made 
to produce similar plays; even within a few months, the Manila 
papers have chronicled the suppression of a play in one of the pro- 
vinces near the capital, declared to be as bad as the others, though 
its effects were of necessity more limited. 


Arthur Stanley Riggs. 
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NORTH AMERICA, 


ALGONKIAN. Mohegan-Peqguot. In F. G. Speck’s article (Amer. 
Anthrop., n. s. vol. vi. 1904, pp. 469-476) on “ A Modern Mohegan. 
Pequot Text,” occur a few items of folkloric interest. On page 472 
a derivation for sgud is cited, — “ from zkw¢, to split, with infixed s.” 
Owd'niiks, a term for “whites” is said to be from éwd'n, “who?” 
— the idea in the native mind at the time being “ whence did they 
come? who are they?” — Virginian. In the same periodical (pp. 
464-468), Mr. W. W. Tooker treats the “ Derivation of the Name 
Powhatan.” This famous word he derives from Powauatan, “the 
hill of the sorcerer ” or “the hill of divination ” —the latter is better 
perhaps. This is an entirely reasonable and satisfactory etymology. 
— Pautatuck and Scatacook. In the “ Southern Workman” (vol. xxxiii. 
1904, pp. 385-390), W. C. Curtis writes of “The Basketry of the 
Pautatucks and Scatacooks.” The so-called ‘“ Molly Hatchetts” 
(named after the last old Indian of the Pautatucks) are more than 
locally famous, though not all of them can be said to be “ samples of 
pure New England basketry.’” The decorations and other markings 
of these old New England baskets are not all of white origin. 

Cappoan. Artkara. In the “ American Anthropologist” (n. s. 
vol. vi. pp. 240-243) for April-June, 1904, Dr. George A. Dorsey has 
a brief article on “ An Arikara Story-telling Contest.” Among these 
Indians “ the tellingvof tales is a common practice, especially during 
the winter nights.” During the intervals of aceremony “ short tales 
of personal adventure, generally containing an element of the super- 
natural, are often recounted by the men.” Dr. Dorsey gives the 
“story-telling contest ’’ between Bull’s-Neck, Enemy’s-Heart, and 
Bear’s-Teeth, occurring while food was being prepared for a feast at 
the lodge of a chief. These “true” stories recall the “ capping” 
tales of similar companies among civilized peoples, where “ whoppers ” 
are indulged in, and the biggest “liar” bears away the prize. 

Eskimoan. William Thalbitzer’s well-printed and valuable book, 
“ A Phonetic Study of the Eskimo Language, based on Observations 
made on a Journey in North Greenland, 1900-1901 ” (Copenhagen, 
1904, pp. xvii., 406), contains (pages 571-387) “ North-Greenlandic 
Contributions to Eskimo Folk-Lore.” These include 8 folk-tales, 107 
“ old-fashioned songs,” 13 “ children’s games and rigmaroles,” decoy- 
sounds, a large number of Eskimo place-names from North Green- 
land, with translations (etymology) and remarks, and a number of 
specimens of Eskimo music (with melodies of songs) from North 
Greenland. Further consideration of this new material is reserved 
for another occasion. 
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Mission Inpians. San Luisefto. In her article on “ Mission 
Indian Religion, a Myth in the Making” (Southern Workman, vol. 
xxxiii. 1904, pp. 353-356), Miss C. G. DuBois gives the English text 
of “ The Myth of the Foot-print,” told to her by an old woman in 
the San Luisefio language. It is the story of the leaving of Mu-kut 
(the Tu-chai-pa of the Dieguefios), whose footprint on the rock re- 
mains “as an evidence of himself to his people.” Some interesting 
songs accompany the legend. Miss DuBois is doing good work in 
recording this fast vanishing lore of a people whose younger genera- 
tion has altogether forgotten it. 

Nortuwest Paciric Coast. To the “American Anthropolo- 
gist” (n. s. vol. vi. pp. 477-485) for July-September, 1904, Dr. John 
R. Swanton contributes an article on “ The Development of the Clan 
System and of Secret Societies among the Northwestern Tribes,” in 
which he sums up the results of the investigations of Boas, Morice, 
and his own personal observations. The general conclusions reached 
are that “it is safe to look for the original seat of the clan system 
with maternal descent on the northwest coast among the Tlingit, 
Haida, and Tsimshian” (this the evidence presented by Boas and Mo- 
rice indicates), and “a large portion of the Tlingit once lived at the 
mouths of Nass and Skeena rivers” (Swanton). The origin is thus 
traceable to “a region where several different linguistic stocks were 
in close contact.” The characteristic “secret societies” of this 
northwestern area seem to go back “to a similar area, although at a 
different point on the coast.” The facts now in hand make it likely 
that “the more important features of the secret societies arose 
among the Heiltsuk proper, or Bellabella, who were in close contact 
with the Tsimshian of Kittizoo on one side, and with the Bellacoola 
on the other.” The entrance into the secret societies of influences 
from the eastern Indians is also somewhat plausible. Dr. Swanton’s 
article shows that we are beginning to get light upon some of the 
puzzling problems of American ethnology. 

Siovan. Crow. In the “American Anthropologist” (n. s. 
vol. vi. pp. 331-335) for April-June, 1904, Mr. S. C. Simms publishes 
a brief preliminary paper on “ Cultivation of ‘medicine tobacco’ by 
the Crows.” The ceremony attending the planting of “medicine to- 
bacco,” which “ with slight variation, is still observed as in the days 
when the buffalo were plentiful,” is said to be “one of the oldest 
observed by the Crow Indians.” The preparations for the feast are 
begun in the latter part of May “as soon as the choke-cherry trees 
begin to blossom.” In the ceremony figure buffalo (now beef) 


“ sausages,” personal “ medicine charms,” sun-smoking, song-singing, © 


—the marching, halting, smoking, praying, singing, and dancing 
occur four times over, —foot-racing (to planting-ground), etc. After 
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the planting a sweat-lodge is built and the men bathe. After cere- 
monial incense-smcking comes a great feast. When the “ medicine 
tobacco” is gathered no ceremony seems to be observed. It is to 
be hoped the detailed study will soon be published. — Omaha. In 
the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxxiii. 1904, pp. 474-477) Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher writes of “Indian Names,” with special reference 
to the Omaha Indians. The rites connected with the bestowal of 
clan names and customs connected with their use teach us that “a 
man cannot live for himself alone, that he is bound to his kinship 
group by ties he may not break, must never forget or disregard.” 
This obligation is enforced by usages like the tabu, etc. Miss 
Fletcher rightly observes “ the loss of original Indian names through 
the substitution of inadequate translation would be a loss to the his- 
tory of the human mind.” 

TaNoan. Pecos. Mr. E. L. Hewlett’s paper, “Studies on the 
Extinct Pueblo of Pecos” (Amer. Anthrop., n. s. vol. vi. 1904, pp. 
426-439), contains a list of clans, a partial synonymy of the term 
“ Pecos,” notes of traditions concerning the ruins of Ton-ch-un, etc. 
The Pecos Indians “ still make pilgrimages to their ancestral home,” 
the last was seven years ago. They were desirous of visiting the 
old pueblo again in August, 1904, “to visit and open their sacred 
cave.” In Pueblo history Mr. Hewlett recognizes four epochs : Pre- 
traditionary (earliest), epoch of diffusion (a long period), epoch of 
concentration (from present day back to period of diffusion). Each 
of these epochs had its ethnologic, sociologic, linguistic, artistic, and 
mythologic characters. “At the beginning of the epoch of concen- 
tration the rivalry of clans “ was naturally a great stimulus to certain 
activities.” 

Uro-Aztecan. Merican. In the “ American Anthropologist” 
(n. s. vol. vi. 1904, pp. 486-500), Mrs. Zelia Nuttall discusses “The 
Periodical Adjustments of the Ancient Mexican Calendar.” This 
article is mainly a critigue of Professor Edward Seler’s paper on the 
rectifications of the year and the length of the Venus-year, published 
recently in the “ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie” (Berlin), and refers 
to the praiseworthy labors of Sefior Paso y Troncoso, whose work 
the author styles important. The author cites from Serna’s “ Man- 
ual de los Ministros de las Indias” in support of her view that the 
Mexicans added 13 days to their 52-year cycle. She thinks also 
that the 260-day period “ was actually employed for the purpose of 
registering the apparent movements of the planet Venus.” — Water 
symbol. Inthe same periodical (pp. 535-538) Dr. J. Walter Fewkes 
. treats of “ Ancient Pueblo and Mexican Water Symbols.” The sym- 
bolism of simple and double spirals and rectangular meanders figur- 
ing, ¢. g. in a series of pictures by a native artist illustrating the 
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conquest of Mexico by Cortes, is evidently intended to signify water. 
Similar designs on Hopi pottery, Dr. Fewkes argues, have the same 
meaning. Incidentally he remarks that “the Pueblo culture in the 
southwest was more uniform in ancient times than after these local 


differences had developed in the relatively modern period.” — Hopi. ° 


At pages 581, 582 Professor F. W. Hodge has a note on “ Hopi 
Pottery fired with Coal,” in which he points out that both in pre- 
historic and probably early historic times the pottery of the Hopi 
(Moqui) Indians was fired by means of coal. The fire was outdoors 
and, on account of the character of the hatchway in the roof (both 
entrance and smoke-hole) making impossible the use of coal for 
inside cooking or heating, its employment was limited to pottery- 
firing. After the introduction of the sheep its dried droppings sup- 
planted coal. No “coal clan” exists among the Pueblo tribes. — 
Mexican. In his paper “ Ueber Steinkisten, Tepetlactlalli, mit Opfer- 
darstellungen und andere ahnliche Monumente” (Z. f. Ethnol., vol. 
XXXxvi. 1904, pp. 244-290, with 44 figs.) discusses the ornamentation 
and mythological symbolism of the Riva Palacio, Islas y Bustamente, 
Hackmack, and Museo Nacional stone chests, and the stones of 
Mixcouac, Huitzuco, etc. Most of the scenes and rites represented 
upon them relate to the offering up of blood (one’s own) with which 
are associated prayers to various deities. Among the deities con- 
cerned are the stone-knife god, the god of fire, the cave god, etc. 
These costly stone chests were probably intended to hold the ashes 
of the burnt corpses of princes, etc. — Huichol. In the “Southern 
Workman” (vol. xxxiii. pp. 280-286) for May, 1904, H. E. Hepner 
has an article on “ The Huichol Indians of Mexico,” based on recent 
writings and lectures of Dr. Carl Lumholtz.— Aztecs. To the same 
periodical (pp. 528-535) for October, 1904, the same author contrib- 
utes an article on “The Aztecs of To-Day.” Clothing, religion, 
medicine, sculpture, weaving, mescal, etc., are briefly treated. The 
Aztecs retain their old-time skill as surgeons, and are by no means 
to be despised as sculptors. In their rain-prayers the modern Aztecs, 
though nominally Christians, honor the Virgin, but pay little atten- 
tion to Jesus. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Costa Rica. H. Pittier de Fabrega’s paper on “ Numeral Sys- 
tems of the Costa Rican Indians” (Amer. Anthrop., n. s. vol. vi. 
1904, pp. 445-458) contains some things about methods of counting 
of interest to the folklorist. The Bribri have six distinct methods 
of counting, one each for people, round objects, small animals, long 
objects and large animals, trees and plants, houses. The author 
thinks that “several, if not all, of the tribes of southern Central 
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America counted by means of grains of corn, one grain finally be- 
coming the symbol of unity.” The custom of counting with seeds 
“was transmitted from the aborigines to the Spanish invaders, but 
instead of corn they used cacao beans, and these even acquired 
sometimes a monetary value.” 

Mayan. A second and revised edition of P. Schellhas’s “Die 
Géttergestalten der Mayahandschriften ” (Berlin, 1904, pp. 40, 1 pl. 
and 65 figs.) has appeared. The first was published in 1892. A 
brief review of this work by E. Férstemann will be found in the 
“ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie” (vol. xxxvi. 1904, pp. 528-529). So far, 
the pantheon of the Maya codices consists of about a score of deities ; 
and the Maya religion, as compared with the ancient Mexican, may 
be considered to represent an advance and a simplification. The 
“frog-god”’ of this edition is a newdeity. In a brief paper, “ Ueber 
die Lage der Ahaus bei den Mayas” (Z. f. Ethnol., vol. xxxvi. 1904, 
pp. 138-141), E. Férstemann discusses the view of the equivalence 
of ahau and katun as set forth by Seler, etc. He doubts whether such 
equivalence holds for all time and for the whole Maya region. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


AyMARAN. In his article on “ Aboriginal Trephining in Bolivia” 
(Amer. Anthrop., n. s. vol. vi. 1904, pp. 440-446), Mr. Adolph F. 
Bandelier gives some valuable information concerning the present 
method of trephining the skull among the Aymara Indians. With 
them it is a secret, but not a “ lost” art, being still performed by the 
medicine-men, “and not infrequently, since fractures of the skull 
occur during every one of the annual or semiannual engagements 
fought between neighboring communities and in the drunken brawls 
accompanying their festivals.” Some account is given of Paloma, a 
shaman or medicine-man of “the class called Kollirt, who practice 
Indian medicine, or medical magic, as a special vocation, along with 
the common arts of husbandry,” etc. Bandelier thinks that “the 
primary cause of the invention of trephining by the mountain tribes 
of Peru and Bolivia may be looked for in the character of their 
weapons, which are mostly blunt, for crushing and breaking ; hence 
they had to deal almost exclusively with fractures.” He also remarks 
that “it is a source of surprise to me that thus far I have not been 
able to find any mention of trephining in the early sources.” The 
Aymara Indians of Pacajes (northwestern Bolivia) “were among 
the few tribes that, in their primitive condition, used bows and 
arrows.” They also used lancets of flint for bleeding. That trephin- 
ing was ever performed as a punishment for crime Bandelier does not 
believe. Naturally, it may have had religious associations. 

Catcnaguf. In his article “ Apuntes sobre la arqueologia de la 
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Puna de Atacama” (La Plata, 1904, pp. 30, 4 pl. 6 figs.) reprinted 
from the “ Revista de Museo de La Plata,” vol. xii., Dr. Juan B. Am- 


brosetti treats of the collection (made by Gerling in 1897-1898) now 


in the Museo de La Plata from various places in the Atacaman Puna, 


and other archeological remains of this region. The petroglyphs of 
Antofagasta de la Sierra, Pefias Blancas, San Baitolo, the two groups 
of ruins at Antofagasta, the graves near that place, etc., are described. 
Also the contents of these graves, — pottery, “ scarifiers,” objects of 
wood and bone, etc. The consideration of the archzological data of 
this region leads the author to conclude that the ancient inhabitants of 
the Atacaman Puna were identical with the Calchaqui' They may 
have formed a link between Argentine and Chilean Diguitas. — Dr. 
Ambrosetti’s impressions de voyage are given in another interesting 
pamphlet, “Viaje 4 la Puna del Atacama de Saltd a Caurchari” (Buenos 
Aires, 1904, pp. 32). At page 32 is a brief description of the Indian 
well near Siberia in the west of the Salar and the cunning way in 
which it has been concealed from view. 

Gran Cuaco. The main part (pages 1-75, with two maps) of the 
first two numbers for 1904 of the “ Internationales Archiv fiir Ethno- 
graphie ” is devoted to a comprehensive article by Dr. L. Kersten on 
“Die Indianerstimme des Gran Chaco bis zum Ausgange des 18. 
Jahrhunderts.” In this history,of the Gran Chaco stocks up to about 
1800, the southern Indians, the Guaikurd tribes, the Mataco-Ma- 
taguayo stock, the Lulé-Vilela family, the tribes of the northern por- 
tion of the southeastern Chaco, the Zamuco, the Chiriguana and the 
Nu-arawak tribes are specially considered. The Gran Chaco is one of 
the most interesting environments in America,— its characteristic 
peoples are geographically and ethnically midway between the fropic 
peoples and the Indians of the south. Since the sixteenth century the 
history of the Chaco Indians in general has been one of a constant 
repression and isolation by the whites. The introduction of the 
horse by the Spaniards induced in some of the tribes (e. g. Abipones) 
a fatal expansiveness. The horse-Indians of the Chaco long played 
a réle like that of the Prairie-tribes of North America, the Turkish 
hordes and other Asiatic nomads. The introduction of domestic 
animals (sheep, goats, cattle, etc.) and their use by the Chaco tribes 
were much slower. Deep influences of mission activity occur in this 
region. The author recognizes 8 linguistic stocks in the Chaco: 
1. Guaikuri (Abipone, Mokovi, Toba, Mbayd-Kaduiéo, Payagua). 
2. Mataco-Mataguayo (Mataco, Mataguayo, Vejoz, Noctén, Chorott, 
Guisnai, Malbala, Matara4, Tonocoté). 3. Vilela-Lule (Vilela, Lule, 
Chunupi). 4. Maskoi (Lengua, Angaité, Sanapana, Sapuqui, Guana). 
5. Lengua-Enimagd-Guentusé (extinct). 6. Samucu (Zamuco-Samucu, 
Chamacoco, Tumanahd, Moro). 7. Chiriguano (of Tupi family). 
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8. Guana-Chané (Chané, Kinikinau, Teréno, Guana), of Nu-Arawak 
lineage. This monograph contains many useful data for orientation 
in South American ethnology. 

GuaAIKuRUAN. Dr. R. Lehmann-Nitsche’s “Etudes anthropolo- 
giques sur les Indiens Takshik (Groupe Guaicuru) du Chaco Argentin” 
(La Plata, 1904, pp. 53, with 9 pl.), reprinted from the “ Revista del 
Museo de La Plata,” vol. xi., though concerned almost entirely with 
physical anthropology, contains (pp. 15, 22, 23, 25, 26, 28, 32, 35, 38), 
notes on face-tattooing, etc. Among these Indians the tattooing is 
done by old women with thorns and rubbed-in ashes. The Abipone 
tattooing, as described by Dobrizhoffer, resembles in several points 
that of the Takshik. Very few of the men are tattooed. The author 
mentions a woman (one of his subjects) named Naimraina “who has 
among her Takshik fellow-countrymen the reputation of an artist. 
With a bit of charcoal she ornamented the walls of the house where 
her people stopped with designs very similar to face-tattooings. She 
also drew on paper for the author.” 

Jivaran. In the “ Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires 
(vol. ix. 1903, pp. 519-523), Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti publishes an 
interesting description of a “Cabeza humana preparada segin el 
procedimiento de los Indios Jivaros, del Ecuador.” The head in 
question is not that of an Indian, but of a chino, or Christian peon. 
It is also not a trophy of war, but a trade-specimen, made (after the 
ancient fashion) for commercial purposes. This is one more in- 
stance in which the zeal of collectors may be said to have kept alive 
an old custom, or rather stimulated a new traffic. The government 
of Ecuador had, at one time, to prohibit the sale and export of these 
“prepared heads.” Two real Jivaro heads are in the Museum. 

Rio NEGRO AND UapEs Country. In the “ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnol- 
ogie” (vol. xxxvi. 1904, pp. 293-299) a brief report is given of Dr. 
Theodor Koch's “Forschungsreise nach Siidamerika.” Dr. Koch 
went from Mandos up the Rio Negro to San Felippe in the region 
where Venezuela, Columbia, and Brazil meet at the extreme north- 
west corner of the last. In Trinidade, where Dr. Koch had to re- 
main nearly two weeks, the “holy festivals” began, which were, “in 
spite of the mantle of Christianity, a real heathen comedy of the 
Caboclo people so badly corrupted by the Cachaga.” The Kobéua 
of the rivers Querary and Cudurary still retain many of their old 
customs and usages among their mask-dances, etc. They are said to 
drink in cachiri the pulverized bones of their ancestors. Other 
tribes of this region (e. g. the Arapdso) have also mask-dances. Be- 
sides many vocabularies, several hundred photographs of types, 
scenes, and landscapes, Dr. Koch collected over 500 ethnologic 
specimens (pottery, gourds, basketry, etc.). Among these were 
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“more than 30 masks of the Kobéua of a most original character 
and painted with figures of animals and spirits.” In the Maku Dr. 
Koch claims to have discovered a new linguistic stock. 

PATAGONIAN. Hesketh Pritchard’s “Through the Heart of Pata- 
gonia” (London, 1902, pp. 346), embodying the account of an expe- 
_ dition sent out by Mr. Pearson, proprietor of the London “ Daily 
Express,” in search of the giant sloth, contains some notes on the 
Tehuelche. Of these interesting Indians, but five “camps” are said 
still to remain in Patagonia, but they keep much of their old life and 
ancient customs. Among these are artificial flattening of the oc- 
ciput in infants, and the curious practice of putting a new-born boy 
inside the body of a mare just killed, —this is done with the belief 
that it will make him a good horseman. 

PeruvIAN. To the “American Anthropologist” (n. s. vol. vi. 
pp. 197-239) for April-June, 1904, Adolph F. Bandelier contributes 
a valuable article on “ Aboriginal Myths and Traditions Concerning 
the Island of Titicaca, Bolivia.” The author cites from the old 
chroniclers (Juan de Betanzos, Cieza de Leon, Agustin de Zarate, 
Father Cristéval de Molina, Garcilasso de la Vega, Joseph de Acosta, 
Francisco Lopez de Gomara, Antonio de Herrera, Anello Oliva, 
Bernabé Cobo, etc.) evidence of traditions to the effect that “ata 
very remote period there existed some relation between the Island 
of Titicaca and natural phenomena of such importance as to leave 
a lasting impression on the memory of the aborigines.” Also “in 
connection with extraordinary occurrences in nature it is sometimes 
mentioned that the Inca had their origin on Titicaca island.” In 
course of time and through tribal shiftings in the remote past, “ Titi- 
caca island, for some reason not yet ascertained, has secured a foot- 
hold in the myths and traditions of the people.” On pages 198-199 
are given some fragments of modern legends about Titicaca. Of 
one story from Copacavana Bandelier suggests “it is not impossible 
that the legend of the foundation of Rome had been related by 
priests to Indians whom they educated, as has been the case all over 
Spanish America.” Farther on he remarks: “ The deep impression 
rapidly made by biblical tales on the imagination of the Indians, 
through teachings of the Catholic Church, is perceivable in many of 
the traditions reported by Molina.” The paintings on cloth and on 
boards (the latter in a sun-shrine near Cuzco) are deserving of further 
investigation. The paintings on cloth were said to illustrate, among 
other things, “the fables of the creations of Viracocha.”—In his 
paper “On the Relative Antiquity of Ancient Peruvian Burials” 
(Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. xx. 1904, pp. 217-226), Mr. A. F. 
Bandelier cites documentary and archzological evidence to show that 
not only did the primitive custom of burying the dead survive long 
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after the coming of the Spaniards, but the Indians often exhumed 
those of their fellows who had been interred with Christian rites 
and reburied them in the old way. The periodical renewal of the 
cloth over the bodies and the vessels buried with them lasted, like 
the artificial deformation of the skull, till well into the seventeenth 
century. These facts make difficult the determination of dates, 
since many burials are not really conquistorial, although the manner 
of sepulture is. 


GENERAL. 


Americanists. Another interesting account of the New York 
meeting (see this Journal, vol. xv. pp. 296-299) has been published 
by Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti, who represented the Argentine govern- 
ment and the University of Buenos Aires. Dr. Ambrosetti’s report 
makes a pamphlet of 42 pages,— ‘Congreso de Americanistas 
Nueva York (1903), XIII. Sesion. Informe del Delegado dela Uni- 
versidad de Buenos Aires,’ —having previously appeared in the 
Revista de la Universidad de Buenos Aires for 1904. It contains 
a good résumé of the principal papers read, 

AsIAN-AMERICAN. In his “The Mythology of the Koryak” 
(Amer. Anthrop., n. s. vol. vi. 1904, pp. 413-425), Mr. Waldemar 
Jochelson treats of a people who “are to be regarded as one of the 
Asiatic tribes which stand nearest to the American Indian,” and 
discusses particularly “the similarities in the beliefs and myths of 
the Koryak and the American tribes.”” According to the author, “in 
our investigations of all the features of the Koryak life we meet with 
three elements, —the Indian, Eskimo, and Mongol-Turk, the first 
generally predominating.” This holds especially of religious con- 
cepts, for “the Koryak view of nature coincides in many points 
with that of the Indians of the north Pacific coast.” Of 122 episodes 
occurring over and over again in Koryak myths, 1o1 are found in 
Indian myths of the Pacific coast, 22 in Mongolian-Turk myths, 34 
in Eskimo myths. Jochelson’s general conclusion is that “the Kor- 
yak of Asia and the North American Indians, though at present. 
separated from each other by an enormous stretch of sea, had, at a 
more or less remote time, a continuous and close intercourse and 
exchange of ideas.” The reindeer domestication of the Koryak 
(with which go some religious ceremonies and customs) is “a cul- 
tural acquisition of Asiatic (Mongolian-Turk) origin.” The raven- 
mythology distinctly suggests American affinities. The Eskimo 
elements in Koryak mythology are comparatively few. Mr. Jochel- 
son’s forthcoming monograph on the Koryak, to be published by the 
American Museum of Natural History, will be awaited by ethnolo- 
gists and students of folk-lore with great interest. 
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BASKETRY, ETC. In the “ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie” (vol. xxxvi. 
1904, Pp. 490-512, with 40 figs.), Max Schmidt discusses with some 
detail the “ Ableitung siidamerikanischer Geflechtmuster aus der 
Technik des Flechtens,” with special reference to the Bakairi, Ka- 
ray4, Guat6, Nahukud, Tukano, Ipurina, Aneté, etc. The general 
thesis of the author is that “out of the technique itself arise pat- 
terns, which stimulate the human mind to further perfection by 
mere variation and combination.” Also that “wherever palms grow 
and their leaves are used by men for making textile utensils, an 
independent point of origin for patterns and the ornamentation de- 
rived from them is furnished.” The development of the pattern and 
ornament-motif of the leaf of the palm isa very interesting feature of 
South American textile art. Schmidt calls attention to the rarity 
of “coiled basketry”’ in South America, and to the rarity in North 
America of the type discussed in his paper. 

A, F.C. and. C. C. 
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RECORD OF NEGRO FOLK-LORE. 


AFRICA AND AMERICA. Réné Basset’s “Contes populaires 
d’Afrique” (Paris, 1903), which is a collection of folk-tales from all 
regions of the Dark Continent, contains a section “Contes des Né- 
gres des Colonies,” in which are included stories from the island of 
Mauritius, Brazil, the West Indies, and Louisiana, the last from Pro- 
fessor Alcée Fortier’s “Louisiana Folk-Tales” (Amer. Folk-Lore 
Soc., 1895). A review of this book by A. Werner (Folk-Lore, 1904, 
vol. xv. pp. 125-126) finds it ‘exceedingly interesting as an intro- 
duction to the subject of African folk-lore,”’ —the number of stories 
amounts in all to one hundred and seventy. 

Jamaica. In “Folk Lore” (vol. xv. pp. 87-94, 206-213) for March 
and June, 1904, are published two instalments of “ Folk-Lore of the 
Negroes of Jamaica,” being “ papers written in 1896 by colored stu- 
dents at Mico College, Jamaica, preparing to become teachers. The 
material of these two sections consists of an interesting and valuable 
list of “ signs, omens, myths, and superstitions” covering the follow- 
ing rubrics: The dead, signs of death, the “duppy,” “rolling calf,” 
letter from God, kill the thief, find out the thief, love, marriage, mis- 
cellaneous ; superstitions relating to the body, the house, outdoors, 
dreams, etc. The “duppy” is defined thus: “After a person has 
been dead for three days it is believed that a cloud of smoke will 
rise out of the grave, which becomes the duppy.” The dupfpy “isa 
curious being, capable Of assuming various forms of men and other 
animals,” and it “can do many things similar to a living person.” 
Among the various kinds of “duppies” are: Three-foot horse, roll- 
ing calf, long-bubby Susan, whooping boy (who rides the three-foot 
horse), mermaid, etc. The “rolling calf” has its origin thus: 
“When a man dies, and is too wicked for heaven or hell, he turns 
into this kind of duppy, ‘the rolling calf,’ and goes about with a 
chain round his neck, which Satan gives him to warn people.” The 
“rolling calf” is afraid of the moon, and, with its eyes fixed upon 
that luminary, it may be heard saying on moonlight nights: “ Do 
me goode mun no go fal dun pa me, no go wak unda me, a de holy 
night. If you fal dun pa me a me nancy me kin.” Among the 
most malignant ghosts are reckoned those of Chinese and coolies. 
Wakes and “ninth nights” are very common, even with fairly intel- 
ligent persons. Among conjure-materials figure rosemary, “ Guinea 
yam,” “ pain-cocoa,” or “ dum-cane,” wangra, mamy, and other plants. 

NEGRO AND INDIAN. From E. W. Nelson’s “ A Winter Expedi- 
tion into Southwestern Mexico” (Nat. Geog. Mag., 1904, vol. xv. pp. 
341-356) we learn that in parts of the state of Guerrero the negroes 
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have crowded out the Indians. South of Acapulco can now be seen 
the round hut, such as the ancestors of the negroes built in Africa 
centuries ago. At Papayo the palm-nut gatherers are women, half- 
negro and half-Indian. 

TALES, ETC. Miss Culbertson’s “ At the Big House, where Aunt 
Nancy and Aunt ’Phrony held forth on the Animal Folks” (In- 
dianapolis, 1904), is reviewed in this Journal (vol. vii. pp. 212, 213) 
by Professor Edwards, who gives the book high praise. 

A. F.C. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Boston. — The following report of meetings held during the year 1903- 
1904, and since the last printed account, is supplied by the Secretary of the 
Branch. 

December 8, 1903. The first regular meeting of the season was held at 
the house of Mr. and Mrs. Otto B. Cole, 55 Boylston Street, Professor Put- 
nam in the chair. Mr. Alfred M. Tozzer, of Harvard University, gave an 
account of the “ Sand Paintings of the Navahos,” reciting ceremonies which 
had come under his own observation. The address was illustrated with 
colored reproductions of the symbolic paintings. 

Fanuary 26,1904. The monthly meeting was held at the house of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. R. Willard, 40 Commonwealth Avenue. In the absence of 
Professor Putnam, Dr. W. C. Farabee introduced Dr. W. H. Drummond, 
of Montreal, who read a number of his well-known poems descriptive of 
French-Canadian dialect and character. A second paper was read by Mr. 
J. Macintosh Bell, recently employed by the Canadian government as direc- 
tor of explorations in the Arctic north. The speaker gave an account of 
Ojibway life and folk-lore as observed in the course of his expedition. 

March 1. The meeting was held in the small hall of the Pierce Building. 
Mr. William Wells Newell treated the “ Diffusion of Folk-Tales, as Illustra- 
ted by a Negro Legend of the Ignis Fatuus.” He showed that in spite of 
the wide-spread belief, no veritable phenomenon of nature lay at the basis 
of the tradition. He read a witty Maryland legend, in negro dialect, un- 
dertaking to explain the origin of “ Jack-my-Lantern,” and explained its 
relations as a variant of an ancient European myth, connected with the 
folk-tale of the “ Three Wishes.” 

March 25. The meeting was held at the house of Mr. and Mrs. William 
G. Preston, 1063 Beacon Street. In the absence of Professor Putnam, Dr. 
W. C. Farabee took the chair. The speaker of the evening was Dr. William 
A. Neilson, of Harvard University, his subject being “ Burns and Scottish 
Folk-Song.” He gave a learned account of the origin and development of 
many of the lyrics. The address was illustrated by music, many of the 
songs being admirably presented by Miss Hewins of Boston. 

Friday, April 29. The meeting was held at the Hotel Brunswick, by in- 
vitation of Mrs. Munroe Ayer and Mr. William Wells Newell. Mr. Harlan 
Ingersoll Smith, of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
gave an illustrated lecture, his title being “ Five American Nations, — the 
Children of the Snow, Forest, Mist, Desert, and Plains.” Mr. Smith, whose 
numerous lantern slides were of remarkable excellence, described in an en- 
tertaining manner the various peoples. 

The annual meeting was held before the paper. The President, Profes- 
sor F, W. Putnam, made a brief address. Reports were presented from the 
Secretary and Treasurer. The latter announced a small balance in the 
treasury. The Secretary reported but one death and three resignations 
during the year, about a dozen new members having been added. 


i! 
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Officers were elected as follows: President, Professor F. W. Putnam; 
First Vice-President, Mr. W. W. Newell ; Second Vice-President, Dr, W. C. 
Farabee ; Treasurer, Mr. Eliot W. Remick ; Secretary, Miss Helen Leah 
Reed ; Council, Mrs. H. E. Raymond, Miss C. A. Benneson, Mrs. Lee 
Hoffman, Dr. J. H. Woods. 

Helen Leah Reed, Sec’y. 


CAMBRIDGE. Vovember 27, 1903. The monthly meeting was held at the 
house of Miss Cook, 71 Appleton Street. Dr. R. B. Dixon, of Harvard 
University, was the speaker of the evening, his subject being the “Two 
Types of the American Creation Myth.” 

December 24. This meeting was held at the Peabody Museum, in con- 
nection with the Boston Branch. Dr. Livingston Farrand, of New York, 
gave a paper entitled “ The Significance of Mythology and Tradition.” 

Fanuary 27,1904. The Branch met at the house of Miss Hopkinson, 
22 Craigie Street. Mr. J. Macintosh Bell, who in 1902 and 1903 had con- 
ducted explorations for the Canadian Geological Survey, gave an account 
of “ The Ojibway People.” 

March 1. The meeting was held at the house of Dr. B. L. Robinson, 
Clement Circle. Dr. W. A. Neilson, of Harvard University, gave a paper on 
“ Burns and Scottish Folk-Song.” Musical illustration of the popular songs 
was supplied by Miss Hewins, Mrs. Minton Warren, and Mrs. Osborne. 

March 29. The meeting took place at the house of Mrs. Yerxa, 37 Lan- 
caster Street. Professor George H. Moore, of Harvard University, treated 
of recent essays in the mythological field, his subject being “ Pan-Babel in 
Comparative Mythology.” 

April 14. The Branch met at the house of Mr. Chas. Peabody, 197 Brattle 
Street. Miss Emily Hallowell, of West Medford, Mass., illustrated “ Songs 
of Alabama negroes,” collected by herself at Calhoun University, Calhoun, 
Alabama. 

May 11. The meeting was held at the house of Miss Batchelder, 28 
Quincy Street. Professor F. N. Robinson, of Harvard University, treated 
“ Folk-Lore of Ireland in the Celtic Revival.” 

November 22. The Branch met at the house of Miss Batchelder, 28 Quincy 
Street. Dr. George A. Clease, of Harvard University, treated of “Greek 
Religion in the Light of Recent Discoveries in Crete.” 

December 13. The meeting was held at the house of Miss Bumstead, 
12 Berkeley Street. Dr. A. W. Ryder, of Harvard University, gave a paper 
including translations of ‘Sanskrit Fables and Epigrams.” 

Constance G. Alexander, Sec’y. 


Cincinnati. October 19. Dr. A. G. Drury gave a paper on “ Legends 
of the Apple,” including the story of the forbidden fruit. 

November 16. Dr. H. H. Fich treated of “ The Dance of Death,” show- 
ing conceptions of Old German artists and writers, and the manner in which 


death was conceived as luring mortals. 
Harry Ellard, Sec’y. 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY (1904), 


President: George Lyman Kittredge, Cambridge, Mass. 

First Vice-President : Kenneth McKenzie, New Haven, Conn. 

Second Vice-President: Marshall H. Saville, New York, N. Y. 

Council: {¥ranz Boas, New York, N. Y.; Roland B. Dixon, Cambridge, Mass. ; {George 
A. Dorsey, Chicago, Ill.; ¢Charles L. Edwards, Hartford, Conn.; {Livingston Farrand, 
New York, N. Y.; Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C.; Alfred L. Kroeber, Berkeley, 
Cal.; James Mooney, Washington, D. C.; tFrederic W. Putnam, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Frederick Starr, Chicago, Ill.; Anne W. Whitney, Baltimore, Md. ; tHenry Wood, Balti- 
more, Md.; James H. Woods, Boston, Mass. 

Permanent Secretary: William Wells Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 

Treasurer: John H. Hinton, 41 West 32d Street, New York, N. Y. 

t As Presidents of Local Branches. { As Past Presidents of the Society (within five years). 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 
(FOR THE YEAR 1904.) 
HONORARY MEMBERS. 
Juan G. Ambrosetti, Buenos Ayres, Argen- Angelo de Gubernatis, Rome, Italy. 


tine Republic. Edwin Sidney Hartland, Gloucester, England, 
John Batchelor, Sapporo, Japan. Friedrich S. Krauss, Vienna, Austria. 
Francisco Adolpho Coelho, Lisbon, Portu- Kaarle Krohn, Helsingfors, Finland. 

gal. Giuseppe Pitré, Palermo, Sicily. 
James George Frazer, Cambridge, England. Paul Sébillot, Paris, France. 
Henri Gaidoz, Paris, France. Edward Burnett Tylor, Oxford, England. 


George Laurence Gomme, London, England. 
LIFE MEMBERS. 


Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati, Ohio. Henry Charles Lea, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hiram Edmund Deats, Flemington, N. J. Frederick W. Lehmann, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Henry Draper, New York, N. Y. J. F. Loubat, New York, N. Y. 

Willard Fiske, Florence, Ttaly. William Wells Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Philadelphia, Pa. Miss Mary A. Owen, St. Joseph, Mo. 
John H. Hinton, New York, N. Y. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS. 
John Abercromby, Edinburgh, Scotland. H. E. Bierly, Tallahassee, Fla. 


I. Adler, New York, N. Y. Charles J. Billson, Leicester, England. 
Miss Constance G. Alexander, Cambridge, Francis Blake, Auburndale, Mass. 

Mass. Mrs. W. D. Boardman, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Monroe Ayer, Boston, Mass. Franz Boas, New York, N. Y. 

Reginald P. Bolton, New York, N. Y. 

Irving Babbitt, Cambridge, Mass. Mrs. John G. Bourke, Washington, D. C. 
Francis Noyes Balch, Boston, Mass. Charles P. Bowditch, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary M. Barclay, Milwaukee, Wis. George P. Bradley, Washington, D. C. 
Phillips Barry, Boston, Mass. H. C. G. Brandt, Clinton, N. Y. 
Miss Mary E. Batchelder, Cambridge, Mass. Louis Hotchkiss Brittin, Englewood, N. J. 
William Beer, New Orleans, La. Miss Abbie Farwell Brown, Boston, Mass. 
Robert Bell, Ottawa, Ont. Miss Jeannie P. Brown, Cambridge, Mass. 
George W. Benedict, Providence, R. I. Philip Greely Brown, Portland, Me. 
Miss Cora Agnes Benneson, Cambridge, Mrs. W. Wallace Brown, Calais, Me. 

Mass. Mrs. Waller Bullock, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. T. W. Bennet, Boston, Mass. Miss Ethel Q. Bumstead, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, Naples, Italy. Lewis D. Burdick, Oxford, N. Y. 
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Edward S. Burgess, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Mary Arthur Burnham, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Miss Amy Burrage, Boston, Mass. 

David Bushnell, Boston, Mass. 


John Caldwell, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Alexander Francis Chamberlain, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Miss Mary Chapman, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Ellen Chase, Brookline, Mass. 

George H. Chase, Cambridge, Mass. 

Heli Chatelain, Angola, Africa. 

Clarence H. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Otto B. Cole, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Katherine I. Cook, Cambridge, Mass. 

Thomas F. Crane, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Miss Sarah H. Crocker, Boston, Mass. 

Stewart Culin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Roland G. Curtin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


William G. Davies, New York, N. Y. 

Charles F. Daymond, New York, N. Y. . 

Mrs. John Deane, Boston, Mass. 

James Deans, Victoria, B. C. 

Robert W. De Forest, New York, N. Y. 

E. W. Deming, New York, N. Y. 

George E. Dimock, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Roland B. Dixon, Cambridge, Mass. 

Richard E. Dodge, New York, N. Y. 

George A. Dorsey, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Constance G, DuBois, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Charles B. Dudley, Altoona, Pa. 

R. T. Durrett, Louisville, Ky: 

Mrs. H. H. Dwight, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Jennie T. Early, Covington, Ky. 
Charles L. Edwards, Hartford, Conn. 
Carl Eikemeyer, Yonkers, N. Y. 

L. H. Elwell, Amherst, Mass. 

Dana Estes, Boston, Mass. 


William Curtis Farabee, Cambridge, Mass. 

Livingston Farrand, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Ernest F. Fenollosa, Boston, Mass. 

Merritt Lyndon Fernald, Cambridge, Mass. 

' J. Walter Fewkes, Washington, D. C. 

Franklin Darracott Field, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

Miss Emma J. Fitz, Boston, Mass. 

George William Fitz, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D.C. 

Kent C. Foltz, Cincinnati, O. 

Alcée Fortier, New Orleans, La. 


Alfred C. Garrett, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Albert S. Gatschet, Washington, D. C. 

Frank Butler Gay, Hartford, Conn. 

Arpad G. Gerster, New York, N. Y. 

F. A. Golder, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Bessie C. Gray, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John C. Gray, Boston, Mass. 

Byron Griffing, Shelter Island Heights, 
N.Y. 

George Bird Grinnell, New York, N. Y. 

Eulailie Osgood Grover, Highland Park, IIl. 


Stansbury Hagar, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. H. Hall, Boston, Mass. 

William Fenwick Harris, Cambridge, Mass. 

Charles C. Harrison, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Edward Haskell, Boston, Mass. 

C. W. Haskins, Cambridge, Mass. 

H. W. Haynes, Boston, Mass. 

D. C. Henning, Pottsville, Pa. 

Mrs. Esther Herrman, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Leonora E. Herron, Hampton, Va. 

Edgar L. Hewitt, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Henry L. Hobart, New York, N. Y. 

Frederick Webb Hodge, Washington, 
D.C. 

Richard Hodgson, Boston, Mass. 

Robert Hoe, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Lee Hoffman, Portland, Or. 

Miss Amelia B. Hollenback, Brooklyn, 

William H. Holmes, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Leslie W. Hopkinson, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Walter Hough, Washington, D. C. 

Prentiss C. Hoyt, Cambridge, Mass. 

C. F. W. Hubbard, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. F. Huckel, Kansas City, Mo. 

John W. N. Hudson, Chicago, III. 

Henry M. Hurd, Baltimore, Md. 

Percy A. Hutchison, Cambridge, Mass. 

Henry Minos Huxley, Cambridge, Mass. 

Clarence M. Hyde, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Hyde, New York, N. Y. 


A. Jacobi, New York, N. Y. 

John A. J. James, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Isabel L. Johnson, Boston, Mass. 
George J. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Marion Judd, Boston, Mass. 

Mary C. Judd, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Robert Junghanns, Bayamon, Porto Rico. 


Mrs. Josephine M. Kendig, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. A. L. Kennedy, Boston, Mass. 
George G. Kennedy, Roxbury, Mass. 
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Miss Louise Kennedy, Concord, Mass. 
Landreth H. King, New York, N. Y. 
George Lyman Kittredge, Cambridge, Mass. 
Karl Knortz, Evansville, Ind. 

Henry E. Krehbiel, New York, N. Y. 
Alfred L. Kroeber, Berkeley, Cal. 


Adele Lathrop, New York, N. Y. 
Robert M. Lawrence, Boston, Mass. 
Walter Learned, New London, Conn. 
Miss Margaret C. Leavitt, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Mrs. William LeBrun, Boston, Mass. 
Frederick W. Lehman, St. Louis, Mo. 
Edward Lindsey, Warren, Pa. 
Charles A. Loveland, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Charles F. Lummis, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Benj. Smith Lyman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edmund R. O. von Mach, Cambridge, Mass. 
Kenneth McKenzie, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. John L. McNeil, Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. W. Kingsmill Marrs, Saxonville, Mass. 
Arthur R. Marsh, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Alexander Martin, Boston, Mass. 
Artemas Martin, Washington, 
Albert Matthews, Boston, Mass. 
Washington Matthews, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Frances H. Mead, Cambridge, Mass. 
William F. Merrill, New Haven, Conn. 

J. Meyer, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Garret S. Miller, Peterboro, N. Y. 
Mrs. Ada B. Millican, Sacaton, Ariz. 
James Mooney, Washington, D. C. 

Lewis F. Mott, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Hugo Miinsterberg, Cambridge, Mass. 


W. A. Neilson, New York, N. Y. 
William Nelson, Paterson, N. J. 
Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, New York, N. Y. 


D. J. O’Connell, Washington, D. C. 
C. Lorin Owen, Chicago, Ill. 


Charles Palache, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. Sarah G. Palmer, Boston, Mass. 
J. W. Paul, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles Peabody, Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss Josephine Preston Peabody, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 
Harold Peirce, Haverford, Pa. 
George H. Pepper, New York, N. Y. 
Thomas Sargent Perry, Boston, Mass. 
Perry B. Pierce, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. C. Augusta Pope, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Emily F. Pope, Boston, Mass. 
Murry A. Potter, Boston, Mass. 


J. Dyneley Prince, New York, N. Y. 

T. Mitchell Prudden, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Ethel Puffer, Cambridge, Mass. 

W. H. Pulsifer, Washington, D. C. 
Frederic Ward Putnam, Cambridge, Mass, 
Mrs. F. W. Putnam, Cambridge, Mass. 


Benjamin L. Rand, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. H. E. Raymond, Boston, Mass. 
John Reade, Montreal, P. Q. 

Miss Helen Leah Reed, Boston, Mass. 
Eliot Remick, Boston, Mass. 

Everett W. Ricker, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
R. Hudson Riley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

D. M. Riordan, Tucson, Ariz. 

Benjamin L. Robinson, Cambridge, Mass. 
Frederick N. Robinson, Cambridge, Mass. 


Stephen Salisbury, Worcester, Mass. 
Marshall H. Saville, New York, N. Y. 
Charles Schiffer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. H. Schofield, Cambridge, Mass. 
James P. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. M. Scudder, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. E. Scudder, Cambridge, Mass. 
John K. Shaw, Baltimore, Md. 

J. B. Shea, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. Reuel Smith, New York, N. Y. 
Harlan I, Smith, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. B. Smith, Boston, Mass. 
Herbert Wier Smyth, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. A. C. Stanwood, Boston, Mass. 
Frederick Starr, Chicago, Ill. 

Simon Gerberich Stein, Muscatine, Ia. 
Roland Steiner, Grovetown, Ga. 

Mrs. J. P. Sutherland, Boston, Mass. 
Brandreth Symonds, New York, N. Y. 


Benjamin Thaw, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Edith Thayer, Cambridge, Mass. 

S. V. R. Thayer, Boston, Mass. 

A. H. Thompson, Topeka, Kan. 
Crawford Howell Toy, Cambridge, Mass. 
A. M. Tozzer, New York, N. Y. 


Henry H. Vail, New York, N. Y. 


D. Wagstaffe, Cambridge, Mass. 

H. Newell Wardle, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Langdon Warner, Cambridge, Mass. 
Samuel D. Warren, Boston, Mass. 

W. Seward Webb, Lake Champlain, Vt. 
Frederick Webber, Washington, D. C. 
David Webster, New York, N. Y. 

Hollis Webster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Walter Wesselhoeft, Cambridge, Mass 
George N. Whipple, Boston, Mass. 
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Miss Anne Weston Whitney, Baltimore,Md. Henry Wood, Baltimore, Md. 


Mrs. Ashton Willard, Boston, Mass. Horatio C. Wood, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Constance B. Williston, Cambridge, J. H. Woods, Boston, Mass. 
Mass. C. H. C. Wright, Cambridge, Mass. 
* James G. Wilson, Baltimore, Md. 
W. J. Wintemberg, Washington, Ont. Miss Sarah D. Yerxa, Cambridge, Mass. 


LIST OF LIBRARIES OR SOCIETIES, BEING MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY, OR SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE, IN THE YEAR 1904. 


American Geographical Society, New York, N. Y. 
Amherst College Library, Amherst, Mass. 
Andrew Carnegie Library, Carnegie, Pa. 
Athenzum Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Boston Athenzum, Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Carnegie Free Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, Pa. 
City Library, Manchester, N. H. 
College Library, Wellesley, Mass. 
College Library, Marietta, Ohio. 
Columbia College Library, New York, N. Y. 
Forbes Library, Northampton, Mass. 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Free Public Library, Jersey City, N. J. 
Free Public Library, New Bedford, Mass. 
Free Public Library, Sacramento, Cal. 
Free Public Library, San Francisco, Cal. 
Free Public Library, Worcester, Mass. 
Free Public Library, Liverpool, England. 
Hackley Public Library, Muskegon, Mich. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans, La. 

Iowa State Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 

John Crerar Library, Chicago, Ill. 

Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, Kans. 

Library of Chicago University, Chicago, Ill. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Library of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Library of University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Library of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Library of Parliament, Ottawa, Ont. 

Library of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Library of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Library of University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Library of University of Illinois, University Station, Urbana, Ill. 

Library of University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
‘ Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass. 
Mechanics Library, Altoona, Pa. 
Mercantile Library, New York, N. Y. 
Newberry Library, Chicago, 
Newton Free Library, Newton, Mass. 
New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 
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Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Public Library, Boston, Mass. 

Public Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Public Library, Chicago, Il. 

Public Library, Cincinnati, O. 

Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 

Public Library, Evanston, 

Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Public Library, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Public Library, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Public Library, Cleveland, O. 

Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Public Library, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Public Library, Malden, Mass. 

Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Public Library, New London, Conn. 

Public Library, New York, N. Y. 

Public Library, Peoria, Ill. 

Public Library, Portland, Me. 

Public Library, Providence, R. I. 

Public Library, Rockford, Ill. 

Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 

Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 

Public Library, Seattle, Wash. 

Public Library, Torgnto, Ont. 

Public Library, Omaha, Neb. 

Reynolds Library, Rochester, N. Y. 

State Historical Library, Madison, Wis. 
State Historical Society Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
State Library, Augusta, Me. 

State Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Steele Memorial Library, Elmira, N. Y. 
University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln, Neb. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn, 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE PUBLICATION FUND, 1904. 
Mrs. Mary M. Barclay, Milwaukee, Wis. Clarence M. Hyde, New York, N. Y. 


Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati, O. Miss Louise Kennedy, Concord, Mass. 
John Caldwell, Edgewood Park, Pa. Walter Learned, New London, Conn. 

Clarence H. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa. Frederick W. Lehman, St. Louis, Mo. 
Charles F. Daymond, New York, N. Y. Edward Lindsey, Warren, Pa. 

George E. Dimock, Elizabeth, N. J. William W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mrs. Anna Palmer Draper, New York, N.Y. Harold Pierce, Haverford, Pa. 
Edwin Sidney Hartland, Gloucester, Eng- J. B. Shea, Pittsburg, Pa. 

land. E. Reuel Smith, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Amelia B. Hollenback, Brooklyn, N.Y. Brandreth Symonds, New York, N. Y. 
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American Folk-Lore Society : 

Fifteenth Annual Meeting, 80-82; Re- 
port of Council, 80; Treasurer’s Report, 
80, 81; officers elected for 1904, 81 ; hon- 
orary members elected, 82; papers pre- 
sented, 82; officers, 300; honorary, life, 
and annual members, 300; libraries and 
societies subscribing, 304; subscribers to 
publication fund, 305. 

Animals in folk-lore and myth : 

Ajao, 30; ant, 31, 107, 198, 240; ant- 
eater, 75; bear, 4, 7, 9, 66, 169, 181, 194, 
236; beaver, 122; bee, 61; beetle, 203; 
blackbird, 230; blue jay, 61; buffalo, 69, 
189, 195; bug, 233; buzzard, 62, 65, 77, 
226, 230; canary, 219; caribou, 3, 13; 
cat, 28, 29, 213; chicken, 111, 121; chip- 
munk, 61; civet, 122; cockroach, 29; 
colt, 265; cow, 28, 29, 31, 116, 129; 
coyote, 8, 61, 83, 154, 187, 219, 232; crane, 
64; cricket, 28; crow, 186, 225; deer, 28, 
69, 185, 207, 223, 225; dog, 3,9, II, 29, 
30, 39, 108, 109, 116, 210, 213, 236, 237; 
dove, 61; dragon-fly, 198; duck, 62, 64; 
eagle, 115, 226; elephant, 31; elk, 180, 
195; fish, 110, 115,122,123; fish-worms, 
118, 185, 186; field-mouse, 109, 131, flea, 
233; fly, 235, 240; fowl, 86, 148; fox, 6, 
30, 69, 77, 199; frog, 26, 37, 113, 232, 
234, 265; gnat, 28, 31; goat, 29; goose, 
5, 6, 67; gopher, 217; grasshopper, 41; 
guanaco, 73; guinea-hen, 77 ; halibut, 67 ; 
hare, 116, 223; hawk, 114, 236; hen, 
266; horse, 29, 46, §2, 109, 111, 116,117, 
118, 200; hound, 116; humming-bird, 
186; killer-whale, 67; kingfisher, 61; 
lemming, 9; lizard, 26, 233; lion, 214; 
loon, 4, 62; louse, 114, 123; lumpfish, 
28; martin, 62; mole, 119, 147, 225; 
mocking-bird, 30; monkey, 28, 30; mos- 
quito, 30, 61, 65; mouse, 26, 117, 119; 
musk-ox, 9; muskrat, 180; narwhal, 4, 6; 
opossum, 30; oriole, 30; ostrich, 74; 
otter, 66; owl, 4, 195, 232; parrot, 28; 
partridge, 30; pig, 29, 108, 113, 121; 
pigeon, 31; plover, 180; pony, 195; 


porcupine, 69; porpoise, 67; quail, 220; 


rabbit, 8, 61, 63, 77, 213, 223, 225; rac- 
coon, 61, 231; rat, 29, 30, 37, 229; rat- 
tlesnake, 62, 231; raven, 48, 67 ; red-bird, 
69; reindeer, 8; robin, 40; salmon, 3; 
sapacuri, 75; saracura, 75; seal, 3; 
shark, 66; sheep, 200; snake, 64, 73,75, 
121, 147, 204, 226, 227, 232; snow-bird, 
195; “snow-tail,” 66; song-sparrow, 66; 


spider, 12, 198; squirrel, 9; stag, 30; © 


stickleback, 67; swallow, 61, 115; swan, 
5; tadpole, 67; tiger, 29, 75; turtle, 69; 
turtle-dove, 118; vampire, 41; vermin, 
213; viper, 116; walrus, 3, 7; wasp, 29, 
75; waterfowl, 64; water-monster, 6, 
159; whale, 128; wolf, 9, 110; wol- 
verine, 61; woodpecker, 229; wood- 
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